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the  MI.VISTRY  of  JOHIf  THE  BAPTIST. 
jke  lime  t/ial  John  commenced  his  ministiy. 


For  tlioMafaziae  and  Advocite.  ror  from  Tibcrius)  g3V6  "AhiUloJ  hytUHUlS,''  toll 

the  gospels  harmonized  and  explained-  Agiippa,  giviDg  US  to  uoderstand  that  Abilene  of| 
BY  REV  w.  F..  MAKI.F.T.  Which  Abfia  was  the  capital,  had  been  under  the  ! 

SECTION  T.  administration  of  one  Ljsauias.  Ant.  b.  19,  c.  |: 

the  mi.nistry  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.  ®  •*^*1  defining  the  possessions  ; 

.  .....  ...  •  •  ,  Herod  the  Great  left  to  his  sons,  that  “  a  |; 

Tk,  Hme  U,at  John  commenced  A.s  2e- 

Loee  hi:  1.  Now  in  the  fiOeenih  year  of  the  re.gn  nodorus,  (that  is  Abilene)  paid  tribute  to  Philip,”  I, 
ArTiberias  Cesar,  PonOiis  Pilate  being  governor  of  .u  .  'X  ..  .  ,  .v".  H 

lu£‘S  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee ;  and  his  “•  ‘o  infe^  that  the  othw  part  of  thisi, 

hroiher  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Itnrea,  and  of  the  region  of  (of  possession)  was  under  the  government  | 

TrscboBitis;  and  Lysanias  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  of  some  other  person,  which  may  have  been  Ly-(j 
2  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests,  the  sanias  as  it  was  spoken  of  at  a  subsequent  period, 
word  of  God  came  unto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  as  belonging  to  Lysanias,  as  it  had  been  before 
ibe  wilderness.  to  Zenodoras.  See  Ant.  b  17,  c  11,  s  4.  ! 

Verse  1.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Cesar.  There  is  indeed  a  little  variation  between  Luke 
Roman  historians  inform  us  that  Tiberius  Cesar  Josephus  as  to  the  extent  of  the  tetrarchies 

reieoed  conjointly  with  his  predecessor  Augus-  spoken  of;  for  while  Josephus  names  Gau- 

lui  about  three  yeais  before  the  death  of  the  lat-  Ionites  and  Battinea  as  belonging  to  Philip's  te- 
ler.  And  these  three  years  must  have  been  in-  trarchy,  which  arc  omitted  by  Luke— the  latter  | 
eluded  in  the  fifteen  referred  to  above,  allowing  mentions  Iturea  omitted  by  Josephus,  as  belong-  j 
John  to  have  commenced  his  ministry  at  the  age  'og  *o  the  same.  But  such  omissions  are  easily  j 

of  thirty,  which  was  probably  the  time,  since  the  accounted  for  without  impeaching  the  veracity  oY 

Jewish  piiesis  entered  upon  their  public  duties  cither  hhstoriao.  Even  Josephus  himself  has 
at  that  age.  Sec  concluding  remarks.  similar  variations  indififeient  parts  of  bis  writings. 

Pontius  Pilate.  That  he  was  governor  of  Ju-  ..  Caiaphas.  Annas,  here  mcn- 

deain  the  fifteenth  vear  of  Tiberius  is  evident  seems  to  have  been  the  same  witliAnanus 

from  Joeephus’ Ant.  6,  b.  18.  c.  4.  s.  2,  where  he  by  Josephus  (Ant.  b.  20  c.  9,  s.  1)  as 

uses  the  following  language,  “  So  Pilate  when  he  “  been  high  priest  for 

l«d  tarried  ten  years  in  Judea,  made  haste  to  » 'ong  tirne.  He  was  not  high  priest  at  the  ime 
Rome,  and  this  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Vi-  ''’•e"‘'ooed  bv  Luke,  bin  was  substituted  for  Cai- 
lilliui,  which  he  durst  not  cTintradict ;  but  before  “r"*’ blled  that  office.  He  was  called  high 
lie  canid  get  to  Rome  Tiberius  was  dead.”  From  because  he  had  formerly  been  such;  and 

this  language  it  appears  that  Pilate  had  reigned  find  that  after  bis  tune,  though  not  before,  the 
is  Jndea  ten  years  before  the  death  of  Tiberius.  ‘‘'8*?  P"e*‘®  a^®'  ‘beir  term  of 

Aad  aa  that  event  occarred  March  16,  A.  D.  37,  u-  v.  •  u  , .  . 

Pilate’s  adminislialion  wouM  have  commenced  hat  Caiaphas  w.i8  high  priest  >n  the  15th  year 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  27,  which  would  be  ®[  Tiberius,  is  Proved  by  the  following  language 
ID  the  16lh  year  of  the  reign  of  T.berius-and  ®^  J®®®Pb«9  •,  '  He  (Tiberius)  was  now  the  third 
by  supposing  that  some  few  months  intervened  ""d  b®  «®“‘  Valerius  Gratus  to  be  the 

between  the  administration  of  Pilate  and  the  Ptocu^tor  of  Judea,  and  to  succeed  AnmusRu- 
death  of  Tiberius,  which  the  account  of  Jose-  *'f  deprived  Ananus  of  the  high 

phns  renders  probable — or  by  supposing  (haf  Jo-  Priesthood,  and  appointed  Ishmacl,  the  son  of 
wphas  uses  the  word  ten  as  denoting  the  years  ol  .  '®  "‘8“  P''®®*.  He  also  deprived  hini 

Pilate's  govei ament,  as  a  whole  number  without  ®  little  time,  and  ordained  Eleazor  the  son  of 
refcreBceto  the  additional  months  that  might  have  ,  ”^®  been  high  pnest  belore,  to  be 

belonged  to  that  term,  we  bring  the  commence-  j?'8b  pnest  ;  which  office,  when  he  had  held  it 
ment  of  Pilate’s  administration  within  the  year  y®_®r,  Gratus  deprived  him  of,  ai^  gave  the 

26,  the  16th  cf  Tiberius’  reign,  as  he  commenced  ^'8^  priesthood  to  Simon,  the  son  of  Camitlius  ;  | 
his  reign  August  28,  A.  D.  11.  Pilate  therefore  ®®‘^  *1=“^  possessed  that  dignity  no  longer 

might  have  been  governor  of  Judea  at  the  time  Caiaphas  was  made  his  sue- 

staled  by  Luke,  having  rvccnilv  coinmeuced  his  When  iratus  had  done  these  things,  he 

administration  ^  went  back  to  Rome,  after  he  had  tarried  in  Judea 

Herod.  Tliis  was  Herod  Aniipas,  to  whom,  ®'®''®" 
together  with  Philip  and  Archrlaus,  Herod  the  *ricc<ssor.  Ant.  b.  18,  c.  2,  s.  2. 

Great  had  left  I  is  dominions.  That  this  Herod  ,  H  appea«  ^oni  this,  tuat  Cai^dias  was  made  , 
wat  reirarch  of  Galilee  at  tho  time  Staled  by  Luke  pricrfl  a  short  Itwe  before  Pilate  became  i 

is  evident  from  Josephus — Ant.  b.  18,  c.  17,  where  P'’o®o'^o*of  of  Judea,  which  we  have  seen  was  in  | 
Josephus  speaks  of  “that  Herod  who  was  le-  26— hence  he  must  Imve  been  high  iwiesi  j 

irarch  of  Galilee  and  that  Caius  ••  took  away  "*  ®*.  ‘®®  nJ®"^  ‘be  i 

lih  tetrarchy  and  gave  it  by  way  of  addition  to  ^bth  oi  l^berius*  reign.  1  hat  Annas  was  associa-  \ 
Agrippa’s  kingdom.”  Having  reigned  over  Gah-  '"‘b  Caiaixlj.w,  pnay  be  seen  Irom  John  xviii ; 
lee  therefore,  from  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  ^3,24. 

fiom  whom  he  received  it,  till  the  time  of  Cains  Prophecies  respecting  Jfhn. 

Callignla  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  he  must  of  m  i  i  .i.  j  t  u  .u  n  • 

™„.  b...  been  ,«n..ch  .f  G,>U«  in  ih.  .6,1,  L  S’t.SjS.'’'*" 

year  of  Tiberius  as  Luke  states.  o  A„H«v‘.n-  R«npnt  vn  r..r  tho  I 


Great  had  left  his  dominions, 
wat  tetrarch  of  Galilee  at  the 
is  evident  from  Josephus — Ar 


Prophecies  respecting  John. 


coune  h„e  been  tetrarch  of  Galilee  in  the  15.h  Sl.J^ere^o'fJnd™:.'^*’*’'*  ! 

^  Di.‘i‘ r  *^'***1^*  ®*.****^*' Tw.  *  2  And  saying.  Repent  yc,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

Philip.  Josephus  states  that  “Philip,  Herod’s  isathand.  "  *  i 

brother,  departed  this  life  in  the  twentieth  yea.' cf  3  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Eai-  j 
ibe  reign  of  Tiberius,  after  he  had  been  tetrarch  •**.  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wHderneiM,  1 
of  Trachonilis  and  Gaulonitps,  and  of  the  natipns  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  hi*  pal’  e  vtraigl.t  | 
of  theBaliineans  also,  thirty-seven  years.”  Ant.  L  Tbf  tegiiinmg  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  ) 

l'n!th«l'lh«*iim^tl»ltl''b  l''T  2A.il  “’“'i’nenin'lh,  pr«fh,l«,  BehoUI  Miidnij  I 

,  ijin  nf  Abi.  SI"'''-” 

one  may  be  inferred  from  the  langoage  of  Jose-  3  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare 
phus,  who  says,  that  Claudius  (the  second  empe-  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  pal!  s  Hraight.  ' 


I  ,  *"•  \  *•«  ewme  into  all  the  connliyabont 

Jordan,  preachiug  the  baptism  of  repentauce  for  the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins. 

4  As  it  is  writteiun  the  book  of  the  words  ofEsaias  the 
prophets,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 

"“be  bis  path. 

L-n  b®  fib®**'  "“d  every  mountain  and 

hill  shall  be  brought  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight  and  Ae  rough  way.  shall  be  made  smooth, 

6  And  all  o^h  shall  tee  the  salvation  oTGod. 

Matt,  iii:  1.  In  those  days.  This  phrase, 
made  use  of  by  the  Evangelists,  must  be  under- 
stood  in  a  more  extended  application  than  is 
common  with  us  at  the  present  day.  We  might 
infer  from  it  that  the  events  about  to  be  recorded 
took  place  immediately  after  those  mentioned  in 
the  previous  chapter  :  but  sneh  was  not  the  case. 
The  ministry  of  John  commenced  aboot  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  return  of  the  Saviour  from 
®87P*»  mentioned  event  in  the  previous 

chapter. 

Preaching.  Proclaiming.  John,  the  Baptist, 
may  have  preached  discourses  as  long  as  modern 
sermons ;  but  the  original  term  here  rendered 
preaching,  was  not  intended  to  convey  the  idc* 
which  we  attach  to  the  term  at  the  present  day. 
It  means  merely  to  proclaim  like  a  herald,  aod 
was  spoken  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  heralds 
were  frcqueutly  employed  at  that  day,  both 
I  among  the  Greeks  anil  Romans,  to  go  into  the 
streets,  or  to  places  of  gcaeral  resort,  and  pro¬ 
claim  what  they  had  been  instructed  to  do  by  the 
public  authorities. 

In  the  Wilderness.  This  is  probably  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  a  moral  sense.  John  is  compared  by 
the  prophet,  to  a  herald  or  crier,  who  gees  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  bis  soveieign,  to  prepare  for  him  a  con¬ 
venient  and  easy  passage;  in  allusion  to  eastern 
kings,  who  usually  sent  heralds  before  them  for 
this  purpose.  And  as  the  open,  cultivated  coun¬ 
try  would  need  but  little  or  no  preparation,  while 
the  loiUemess  would  require  much,  so  it  would 
be  with  John  the  Baptist.  The  moral  wilderness 
would  be  the  principal  scene  of  his  labors. 

2.  Repent.  Reform  would  have  been  a  better 
rendering,  as  ih’at  term  always  implies  an  im-* 
provement,  a  change  for  the  better,  while  the 
word  repent  has  not  always  this  meaning,  but  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  original 
term  ( metqnoeo}  always  implies  a  change  of 
mind,  and  a  corresjios'Jing  change  of  conduct  for 
the  better. 

Kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  evidently  denotes 
the  Go.spel  kingdom  on  earth. 

3.  Esaias.  This  is  another  name  for  Isaiah. 
Proper  names  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  are 
often  so  changed  io  the  New.  For  example,  Je¬ 
remiah,  Jereinias;  Elijah,  Elia.s;  Uria,  Urias; 
Hezekiah,  Ezekias,  etc. 

Mark  i;  1.  'Iht  beginning  of  the  Gotpel. 
This  verse  is  obviously  intend^  as  an  intmdHC- 
tion  to  Mark’s  Gospel. 

2.  The  Prophets.  Mark  quotes  two  prophecies 
respecting  John,  not  only  that  fouad  in  Isa.  xl  ; 
3,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Matthew  and  Luke  ; 
but  also  one  found  io  Malachi  iii :  1 ;  and  this 
may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  uses  the  plural. 
But  it  mnsi  still  be  recollected  that  one  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  called  bv  the  Jews,  The 
Prophets;  and  that  a  single  prediction  fonnd  in 
that  portion  was  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  tho 
prophets,  though  but  one  prophet  uttered  it.  A 
consi.teration  of  this  fact  would  have  saved  some 
commentators  much  trouble  in  searching  for  pre- 
ilictions,  where  only  a  prediction  could  befoURd, 
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or  in  endeavoring  to  convert  into  a  piediction,  a  :|  in  porveMing  reaion,  nature,  and  revelation,  for  i|  mnrder  and  suicide,  assign,  why  those  who  ti 
plain  historical  statement.  |i  the  purpose  of  conforming  them  to  their  own  nar- !;  already  embiaced  it  from  their  order,  do  not”**' 

Luke  iii:  3.  Baptism  of  repentance.  This  now  views  of  the  divine  government.  :  ry  out  those  principles  in  practice?  Will.'il'' 

must  denote  the  cleansing  or  purifying  effect  j  Those  characters,  who  reject  Universalism  on  say  that  it  is  the  first — that  it  is  because  the'  P 
whicU  reformation  would  produce  in  the  couduct  j  account  of  its  licentious  tendency,  do  not  draw  jj  positions  were  naturally  belter  than  the  grear 

of  BiPB.  Of  this  baptism  of  repentance,  (or  jj  their  inference  so  much  from  facts  as  they  exist, ;!  of  that  order  from  which  they  have  emcrged'iTr 

“  washing  of  legeneration,”  as  the  same  thing  is  i  as  they  do  from  their  own  feelings  on  the  subject ;  [  they  do,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  only  the  best  f 
elsewhere  called,)  the  baptism  of  water  was  mere-  j|  and  hence  they  condemn  it,  not  for  what  it  has  li  Pariialists  that  can  become  Univei-salists  and  th*^ 
ly  an  emblem  or  figure.  John  did  not  preach  i,  done,  but  for  what  it  might  do,  providing  they  ji  ihe  worst  of  Universalisis  are  ns  good  as’theh** 
the  baptism  of  water,  as  many  preachers  do  at  j.  should  be  led  to  embrace  it.  This  is  evident  (rom  |j  of  Partiahsts — an  argument  not  very  unfavoraW* 
the  present  day,  though  he  adopted  it  as  an  ap- 1;  what  they  are  frequently  heard  to  declare — viz  :  ij  (b  the  moral  tendency 'of  Universalism.  * 

propiiate  ceieraony.  He  preached  the  baptism  j|  that  if  they  believed  that  all  mankind  would  be  |i  But  perhaps  they  will  attribute  it  to  the  seen  I 
of  reformation.  I  saved,  they  would  indulge  in  all  manner  of  vice  ij  reason — that  their  friends,  who  made  theass"**^ 

5.  Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  etc.  What  is  jj  — rob,  steal,  murder,  and  finally  commit  suicide,  i  tion,  are  not  so  badly  depraved  as  they  have  ren 
here  stated  was  almost  literally  verified  b/ eastern  jj  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  the  cares  and  perplex-  ]!  resented  themselves  to  be.  These  same  Individ' 


sovereigns.  It  is  said  of  Seniaramis,  “  wherever  j!  ities  of  a  troublesome  world.  j;  uals,  then,  may  become  UiiiversalUts,  and  maoj. 

she  went,  she  ordered  the  mountains  and  preci-jj  Now  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  them,  and  to  tbelj  fest  no  disposition  to  take  their  own  lives,  but 
pices  to  be  levelled,  raised  causeways  in  the  plain  :!  world  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  Universalism  ex-!il've  patiently  their  appointed  time  upon  eanh 
country,  and  at  a  groat  expense  made  the  ways  ||  tends,  that  the  amount  of  crime  committed  by  ||  ^ycll,  if  these  characters  have  represented  tktii 
passable.”  See  Clarke  in  loco.  '  |i  Universalists,  is  proportionally  small,  compared  to  dispositions  worsw  than  they  really  are — exaggtr. 


the  prediction.  |i  source  it  is  drawn:  for  should  they  resort  to  facts  |;in  the  lull  be<iet  ol  tlie  truth  of  the  latter— .they 

John's  food  and  apparel.  [j  as  they  really  exist,  instead  of  horrible  concep- r '•‘"'.e  succeeded  I  apprehend,  but  veiy  poorly  in 

Matt,  hi:  4.  And  the)  Mark,  i:  6.  And  John  ji  ''OHS  of  their  own  corrupt  imaginations,  the  result  r  their  attempt.  We  envy  not  their  position.  They 
same  John  had  his  raiment  was  clothed  with  camel’s  |l  of  their  investigation  would  be  directly  tho  reverse,  !l  are  welcome  o  all  they  can  make  from  this  ground, 
of  camel’s  hair,  and  n  leath- hair,  and  with  a  girdle  ofhand  they  would  have  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  But  perhaps  we  have  not  as  yet  found  the  true 

_ -I _ A  1.:.  Li.: _ i _ _  .  tt  •  _  _  '-i.  i _ _ i  _ .....i  M  Tr  L**  1^  .» 


em  girdle  about  his  loinsy  skin  about  his  loins,  and  he  i  not  Universalism  which  lias  caused  so  much  evil.  |  i*GasoD.  It  may  be  attributed  to  the  third— that 
and  his  meat  was  locusts, did  eat  locusts  and  wild  j  misery  in  thfe  world,  but  Partialisin.  they  were  as  bad  as  they  represented  theinspl**. 


and  his  meat  was  lociists|did  eat  locusts  and  wild 
and  wild  honey.  ;honey.  jj  '  Accordmg  to  their  own  statement,  then,  noth-  '^j^coming  Universalists  have  beeue:; 

GENERAL  BKM.ARKS.  ||  ing  slioi t  of  siiicidc  i.s  able  10  satisfy  that  insalia-  B  do  not  doubt  but  what  tins  may  b« 

The  impression  has  been  imbibed  by  Gomel  ble  thirst  for  sin  wliich  rankles  in  the  bosom  of  j 
readers  of  the  above  language,  that  John  adopted  I  some,  if  not  all,  of  our  Partialist  brethren  ;  and,  Universalists  never  do  Whfi  sirouser  *1^*'' 
the  kind  of  dress  and  food  he  used,  for  the  pur-|  nothing  short  of  the  fear  of  being  |  Uic.i  can  be  adduced  why  those  Universalisigi" 

pose  of  being  singular,  but  nothing  can  be  more  the  dismal  abode  of  an  endless  hell  is  ab  e  to  re-  eoiiverled  from  Partialismdo  nolsomt 

untrue.  A  desire  to  be  singular,  tl.ough  not  al-  j  ^rain  them  fiom  perpetianng  that  awful  cri.ne.  n 

ways  as  pernicious,  is  as  worthy  of  condemna-  Now  aside  from  their  ow  .i  (V:ehngs,  what  reason  class  can  every  where  be  found- 

tion  as  pride.  John  was  not  influenced  by  so  un-  I  have  they  to  suppose  that  ney  would  I"’  more  ^  ^  P  d , 

worthy  a  motive.  lire  articles  of  food  and  ;  likely  to  commit  suiciue,  if  they  were  to  become 

clothing  wliich  he  used,  wore  common  in  that  believers  in  Universalism,  than  thousandsol  oth-  ilipir  f  pU  f  i  '  i*' 

co««rry%..nong  the  lower  classes.  And  the  ob-  ers  who  have  alieady  embraced  that  doctrine,  andl  IZTrlTZrJ  uZ  wSh  ?s  e  dcufiSr 
ject  of  the  evangelist  in  informing  us  of  Johns,  who  manifest  no  disposition  mole  virluc,  aJld  render  them  reconciled  Si 

mode  of  living  seems  ti^  have  been  to  point  out  own  lives,  or  the  l.ves  ol  otiiers?  For  although  vicissitudes  of  life  and  the  dispensation, of 

a  trait  m  h.s  character  by  which  he  was  dist.n-  j  we  frequently  hear  of  suicide  being  co  nnuited,  p^^vidence.  No  one  can  be  found  that  is  willinv 


But  perhaps  we  have  not  ns  yet  found  the  tru, 
reason.  It  may  be  atirlbutcd  to  the  third— ibt 
they  were  as  had  as  they  represented  theinselvv. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 


The  ill 
readers  of 


have  been  eoiiverled  from  Partialismdo  not  some¬ 
times,  at  least,  commit  that  awful  crime?  InJi- 
viduals  of  that  class  can  every  where  be  found; 
and  if  we  will  take  the  liberty  to  consult  them,  wt 


guished  from  the  proud  and  vain  of  hjs  day. 

For  the  Maf-aainc  and  Advor.'itc. 

UNIVERSALISM  A  LICENTIOUS  DOCTRINE. 


There  is  nothing  more  common  among  the  op-  |  ness  of  all  mankind. 


II .  ■  ■  r  -  •.  I  11...! _ _  Providence,  No  one  can  be  found  that  is  wil  me 

in  consequence  of  insanity  produced  bv  tlie  over-  .  ,  ,  ,  111  ,  ® 

I  1  I  •  1  .  4-  .  ii„  „  .  •  to  dec  are,  that  because  he  has  become  a  he  ieier 

whelming  doctrine  ol  endless  misery,  yet  never  .  tt  •  ,•  i  ■  1  .  1  , 

lias  a  single  instance  come  to  our  knowledge  >"  Universalism,  he  is  prepared  ,0  take  lusoan 
[where  an  individual  has  taken  his  own  life  be-  !'f«-  No  such  sentiment  conies  from  him,  e.the. 
ji  cause  he  believed  in  the  final  holiness  and  happi-  or  m  action,  but  the  language  0  his  heart 


in  word  or  in  action,  but  the  language  of  his  heart 
is,  that  until  he  became  a  believer  in  that  doctrine 


posers  of  the  doctrine  of  Universalism  than  the  |  I 
assertinu  that  it  has  an  immoral  tendency  on  the  |  has 
character  and  conduct  of  those  who  profess  to  be-  j  this 


i, _ ;r  TT.,;-,pv-..r.c..,  he  was  ”  a  stranger  to  that  faith  which  works  by 

it  appears  to  us  singular  that  it  Universalism  ,  ,  ° 

-,.1  I- love  and  purifies  the  heart;  ’  thus  proviog  what 
3  a  tendency  to  cause  its  believers  to  commit  ,  ,  .  '  ,  ■  r  1  £  . 


character  and  conduct  of  those  who  profess  to  be-  { this  crime,  they  arc  not  sometimes  found  guilty  1*^.  °  r  rr** 

lievcit;  and  certainly  nothing  would  be  more  of  it,  especially  so  when  we  reflect  that  a  goodly  ®'*  *<  ®  ®  a  savor  o  i  e  uu  o  1  e. 

effectual  to  their  purpose  “in  putting  this  doc-  share  of  the  denomination  is  composed  of  con-  noUce  the  fourth  reason,  whienno 

triue  down,”  than  to  make  good  the  .assertion  by  verts  from  that  system,  the  belief  of  which,  as  its  ‘lohbt  some  ol  our  Partialist  brethren  con»iiier 
convincing  a  wise  and  intelligent  community  thai  j  adherents  declare,  is  the  only  protection  which  i*  favorable  one  for  the  promotion  oflongev- 
this  is  really  the  case.  But  to  what  extent  they  1  can  be  safely  relied  on  to  guard  against  it.  VVe  iiy  with  the  Universalist.  I  have  frequently  beard 
have  succeeded  in  t’lis  particular,  can  be  deter-  see  individuals  all  around  ns  who  were  once  be-  sweejiing  declaration  lliat  no  one  iwer  belie?- 
mined  by  the  favorable  reception  which  this  doc-  lievers  in  the  Partialist  system,  but  who  now  re-  ed  that  all  mankind  would  be  saved.  Their  con- 
trine  has  met  with  since  its  introduction  into  the  joice  in  the  hope  of  a  world’s  salv.ation.  And  the  sciences,  we  are  told,  would  not  al.ow  them  to 
United  States  and  else  where,  together  with  the  question  naturally  arises  :  Why  do  not  these  in-  indulge  in  such  extensive  views.  Hence  it  « 
fact,  that  tha  people  have  advanced  in  virtuous  dividnals  cairy  out  those  principles  in  practice,  very  easy  for  people  who  make  this  charge,  to u- 
habits,  and  moral  usefulness,  in  the  same  ratio  which  some  of  their  former  associates  say  they  ^  reason  why  Universalists  converted  from 

that  these  sentiments  have  been  inculcated,  and  would  if  they  were  to  become  believers  in  that  Bic'f  order,  do  not,  after  jierpetiaiing  all  oincr 
received  among  them.  These  are  facts  which  we  doctrine;  and  thereby  fall  murdered  victims  by  crimes  in  their  power,  commit  suicide,  the  moil 
think  none  will  be  disposed  to  deny,  except  those  their  own  hands  ?  I  awful  and  desperate  of  them  all.  Believing,  m 


awful  and  desperate  of  them  all.  Believing,  m 


who  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  perform  virtuous  Ij  One  or  more,  of  (he  four  following  reasons  will  they  do,  that  Universalists  are  hypocrites,  they 
actions,  only  through  fear  of  endless  torment  forj!  answei  this  question:  j  suppose  that  they  remain,  as  a  matIM  of  courw. 

neglecting  them.  '  j  Ist.  Because  they  were  those  who  could  not  under  the  resiraming  influence  of  Partulism— 

Nothing  can  he  expected,  therefore,  from  such  j  conscientiously  endorse  the  above  statement,  but  l^us  proving  the  cause  of  hypocrisy  tow  a  ilt^' 

individuals,  but  that  they  will  condemn  Univer-  belonged  to  a  class  whose  dispositions  were  iiat-  Partialism,  for  the  lives  of  some  of  its  ooo«i 
salisin  as  a  base,  licentious  doctrine,  which  is  des- 1  urally  better;  or,  advocates.  C.iarity  prompts  os,  however,  to 

litutc  of  all  moral  restraint  in  reclaiming  the  sin-  i|  2d.  Because  their  formerfriciiJs  have  exagger-  l>evc  that  there  arc  but  few  who  occupy  twei- 
ner,  and  which,  in  consequence,  ought  to  be  re-||ated  their  real  case,  by  representing  their  dispo-  tfciue  of  inconsistency;  Ihr  we  canuot  be  ?f 
jected  as  being  wholly  unfit  to  bo  proclaimed  ;i  sitions  v»orsc  than  they  really  were  ;  or,  j  but  what  the  most  of  our  Partialist  brelhrem 

among  men.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  pie- |  3d.  Because  they  were  as  bad  as  they  repre-  I  more  philosophical,  than  to  suppose  that  al  ma 


judice  of  some  on  this  account,  and  so  great  has  j|  seated  them  to  be,  but  by  becoming  Universalists,  j  uer  of  evil  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  a  cause  * 


beca  their  attachment  to  their  own  preconceived 'j  have  become  better;  or,'  j,  they  acknowledge  never  existed, 

opinions,  that  they  have  declared  that  the  doc- 11  4lh.  Because  they  s.vy  they  are  Universalists!  But  iiotwithslandiag  the  folly  and  injusikssl 
trine  ought  not  to  be  preached,  even  admitting  itl|  and  are  not,  but  remain  as  formerly,  under  the  re-  the  last  assertion,  it  is  a  fact,  deeply  to  be  re- 
to  be  (rue.  And  doubtless  many  are  now  engag- [j  straining  influence  of  Partialism.  grelted  by  every  candid  Universalist,  that  then 

ed  in  conseqiieBce  of  this  erroneous  objection,  ||  Which  of  these  four  reasons,  will  our  Partialist  are  some  among  us,  of  that  description,  who  hi?? 
who  uiight  liavc  done  honor  to  the  cause  of  truth,  •*  brethren,  who  declare  that  Universalism  leads  to  *  crept  in  unawares  from  the  Partialist  order. 


EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE  AND  GOSPEL  ADVOCaI’E. 


iMUOce  occurred  not  long  since  to  the  observa-l 
linn  of  the  writer,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate, 
.  fact.  An  individual,  who  also  was  a  teacher  | 
in  the  Parlialist  Israel,  declared  on  a  public  oc- 
ihat  he  once  tried  to  be  a  Universalist,  he 
Studied  and  advocated  the  doctrine  lor  two  years, 
hut  during  this  time  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of 
it  His  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  en- 
p’rtain  such  an  idea  for  a  moment.  Here  then 
we  have  the  bump  of  Paitialisni  in  its  naked  de- 
Inr  nitv.  We  see  that  an  individual  in  the  full 
belief  of  that  sentiment,  can  advocate  for  two  years 
what  he  considers,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  the 
most  liceniio'is  and  dangerous  of  all  doctrines: 
thus  urging  people  on  with  all  his  might,  in  that 
wav  which  leads,  as  he  believes,  to  hopeless  and 
never  ending  despair.  What  a  salutary  influence 
must  that  doctrine  exert  upon  tho  mind  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  which  allows  him  only  two  years  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  most  pernicious  sentiment  in  the  world ! 

The  above  example  is  not  a  solitary  one  to 
prove  that  there  may  be  wolves  among  us  in  sheep’s 
clothing.  Others  frequently  make  the  same  con¬ 
cessions.  And  we  have  much  to  learn  from  these 
facts,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  moral  bearing  of 
Partialism,  but  also  concerning  much  of  the  evil 
complained  of  in  our  own  denomination.  By 
supposing  that  these  characters,  while  professing 
Universalism  had  committed  some  of  the  most 
flagitious  Climes,  wc  shall  see  that  the  odium 
would  not  have  been  heaped  upon  the  doctrine 
which  they  really  believed  ;  but  upon  the  one 
which  they  were  advocating.  Thus  might  be 
fathered  upon  Universalism  i  he  offspring  of  Par- 
tialisin,  without  afl'ording  the  former  the  least  op¬ 
portunity  of  disabusing  itself  from  the  imputed 
guilt,  unless  these  characters,  like  the  individual 
mentioned  above,  should  at  some  future  period, 
bo  disposed  to  acknowledge  it.  And  this  perhaps 
(hey  would  never  do  ;  for  if  they  rould  advocate 
as  a  true  doctrine,  what  they  believed  to  be  false, 
for  two  years,  they  might  by  the  same  principle 
advocate  it  for  three,  fouf,  or  five  years,  and  finally 
for  life. 

Thus  have  1  endeavored  to  notice  the  objection 
that  *'  Universalism  is  a  licentious  doctrine.”  And 
while  1  would  say,  in  conclusion,  to  our  Partialist 
brethren,  that  from  the  view  which  I  have  taken 
of  the  subject,  better  evidence  will  be  required  to 
sustain  their  hypothesis  than  confessions  of  their 
own  de])ravity,  1  am  also  constrained  to  remind 
our  own  friends,  lest  advantage  should  be  taken 
■  by  means  of  foreigners  and  hirelings,  of  the  ad¬ 
monition,  “Beware  of  wolves  in  sheep’s  cloiliing.” 

LouriUe,  May,  1840.  H.  B. 

For  tho  Magazine  and  Advocate. 

A  PLEASANT  SIGHT. 

BT  S.  JENK1M8. 

There  is  one  sight,  among  all  those  on  which 
the  eye  rests  with  plcasuie,  and  in  tho  cOntein- 
('lation  of  which  the  mind  delights,  which  is  more 
pleasing  than  any  other;  viz:  to  sec  a  TTniver- 
lalisi  meeting  well  attended,  especially  by  young 
people.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  those  more  advanc¬ 
ed  in  life  in  the  house  of  worship,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows,  that  though,  with  them,  ”  the  heal  and 
burden  of  the  day”  is  past,  the  same  enlivening 
draughts  from  the  n6ver-fnirmg  fountain  of  divine 
munificence,  which  invigorated  them  in  youth, 
still  smooths  the  path-way  of  life,  as  it  verges  to 
the  tomb.  It  has  a  salutary  eflect  too,  on  the 
young,  by  showing  them,  that  religion  neither 
rvmovss  nor  beclouds  their  pleasures,  but  refines 
Slid  purifies  them — dries  up  all  that  is  sinful, 
wherein  there  is  no  pleasure,  and  establishes  the 
sodI  in  virtue,  where  are  pleasures  unalloyed. 
One  of  our  prciichers  once  remarked  to  ire  that 
“those  advanced  in  life  always  seemed  more  in¬ 
terested  in  thesnbject  of  religion  than  the  young.” 
Now  ilie  reason  why  it  is  so,  is  plainly  this,  ihey 
li.tve  fonnd  by  experience,  that  “all  her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.” 

But  the  reason  why  I  like  to  see  Universalist 
nseetiags  v/cll  attended  by  young  people  is,  it  lodks 
consistent.  It  looks  ns  though  the  withering 


blasts  of  bigotry  and  superstition  had  not  yet  I 
scathed  the  soul— prostrating  its  ennobling  powers  I 
—straitening  it  upon  the  narrow  couch  of  sects-  jj 
rianism.  It  looks  too,  ns  though  their  minds  1 
were  benevolent,  and  in  their  desire  for  human  P 
happiness,  they  could  grasp  ‘‘  to  earth’s  remotest  | 
bound.”  I 

Again.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  a  youthful  choir  I 
tune  tbeirvoices  in  imitation  of  that  great  concert,  I 
when  “  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  ■ 
oarth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in 
the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,”  shall  be  “  heard  ! 
®3ying,  blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power'! 
bo  umo  him  tliat  sitletb  upon  the  throne,  and '' 
unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever.”  All  who  can,  ‘ 
should  take  part  in  this  delightful  exercise.  While: 
the  soul  is  enlivened  by  its  charms,  and  borne  on 
seraphic  wings  to  heaven’s  gate,  it  is  prepared  to 
receive  instruction  from  the  preacher’s  lips.  Un-  i! 
der  its  inspiring  influences,  tlie  cares  and  sorrows  '' 
of  life  are  forgotten,  and  when  they  return  we  can 
bear  them  with  patient  resignation,  and  thank  onril 
Creator  for  the  hope  of  a  higher  and  halier  state 
of  being,  where  they  can  no  more  annoy  us.  li 

It  is  pleasant  too,  to  hear  a  consistent  song. 
Take,  for  a  contrast,  one  of  the  hymns  of  Watts, 
and  see  if  that  is  consistent. 

"  Far  in  llie  deep  where  darkness  dwells.  I 

The  land  of  norror  and  despair,  I 

Justice  hath  built  a  dismal  hell,  | 

And  laid  her  stores  of  vengeance  there.  j 

£tertial  plagues  and  heavy  chains,  I 

Tormenting  racks  and  fiery  coals,  "  I 

And  darts  t’  inflict  immortal  pains,  '  | 

Dyad  in  the  blood  of  damned  snuls.  | 

There  guilty  ghosts  of  Adam's  race,  i 

Shriek  out  and  hotel  beneath  thy  rod ;  i 

Once  they  could  scorn  a  Saviour's  grace,  I 

But  they  incensed  a  dreadful  Qod."*  ] 

What  think  ye,  my  young  friends;  could  ye  I 
sing  this  “  with  the  spirit,  and  the  understanding  | 
also?”  Could  you  tune  your  voices  in  such  a! 
song  as  this,  without  letting  fall  the  tear  of  pity  : 
for  the  poor  objects  of  such  suffering,  even  if  you  I 
believed  the  sentiment  true?  Take  anotberstnnza 
from  the  same  hymn,  in  which  the  miseries  of  the 
prince  of  darkness  himself  are  described,  and  sec 
if  a  feeling  of  pity  does  not  t-rise  ia  your  hearts 
for  even  him. 

"  There  satan,  the  first  sinner  lies,  j 

And  roars,  and  bites  his  iron  bands; 

In  vain  the  rebel  strives  to  rise,  i 

Crushed  with  the  weight  of  both  thy  hands.'’  | 

I  will  leave  this,  after  asking  one  question,  do  j 
not  such  horrid,  revolting  descriptions,  palmed  I 
of)'  upon  the  world  as  the  doctrine  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  Jesus,  make  more  infidels  than  all  other 
causes  combined  ?  J 

Now  take  a  verse  from  another  hymn,  and  see 
if  you  cun  sing  that. 

His  own  sod  hand  shall  wipe  the  tears 
From  every  weeping  eye ; 

And  pains,  and  groans,  and  griefs,  and  fears, 

And  death  itself  shall  die.  , 

I  believe  that  every  one  can  sing  this  with  the 
whole  soul — that  while  they  are  singing  it,  their 
faith  will  be  expanded,  and  they  can  embrace  in 
their  hope  for  happiness,  the  wayward  sons  of 
earth,  and  trust,  that  they,  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection,  will  come  forth  in'thc  likeness  of | 
their  Master.  Sing  on  then,  my  young  friends—  ' 
sing,  till  you  reach  the  gales  of  paradise,  and  then,  { 
join  with  the  ransomed  throng  in  a  hymn  of  praise  | 
around  the  throne  of  the  great  I  Am. 

Queensbury,  N.  Y.,  1S4U. 

"Compare  this  verse  with  Psalms ohtv :  9,snd  1  John  iv  ;  8. 
i  For  tke  Magaziseantl  Advccklc.  | 

j  HATRED.'  i 

I  BV  RKV.  A.  C.  DARRAT.  | 

I  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  to  one  who  has  ' 
!  thought  upon  the  subject,  that  the  nnivers.al  prev- 1 
alence  of  hatred,  would  render  the  earth  one  i 
I  wide  scene  of  ruin  and  detniation.  Its  fendeucj  ' 
is  to  generate  strife  and  confusion— to  cause  tears 


to  run,  and  blood  to  flow.  And  still  it  exists  even 
in  Christian  corontunities,  marring  the  peace  of 
society,  aod  hindering  the  onward  match  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  our  world. 

It  is  cherished  by  one  Christian  denomination 
toward  another;  and  such  is  its  influence  over 
the  mind,  that  the  members  of  different  churches 
can  not  associate  together  as  a  band  of  brethren, 
united  together  in  Christ — can  not  all  come 
around  one  table  and  celebrate  his  death,  calling 
to  mind  his  sufferings  and  agony  in  behalf  of  a 
lost  world,  and  his  great  love  for  sinful  and  alien¬ 
ated  humanity.  If  they  would  db  this,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  hatred  or  animosity 
among  them ;  they  would  lay  aside  all  malice 
and  evil  speaking,  and  heart  would  be  linked  to 
heart,  and  shoulder  would  be  put  to  shoulder, 
and  the  work  of  moral  regeneration  and  improve¬ 
ment  would  go  on,  and  all  would  be  baimony, 
and  all  would  be  peace  ! 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the 
world,  that,  because  an  individual  docs  not  wear 
a  coat  of  the  same  coloi.  that  another  does,  he 
must  become  an  object  of  hatred  and  scorn  ?  But 
so  it  is.  Let  a  person  embrace  what  is  conceived 
to  be  error,  and  you  will  see  him  forsaken  by  bis 
former  companions  and  associates— yon  will  see 
him  shunned  as  a  hated  thing,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  injured  in  his  reputation  and  business. 
He  is  not  loved  and  respected  by  his  brethren  as 
formerly,  (for  love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,) 
but  he  IS  cast  out  from  their  fellowship  and  com¬ 
munion,  and  made  a  bye  word  and  a  repioach. 
How  far  this  fiom  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
religion  of  Christ! 

As  has  been  well  and  truly  remarked,'  There 
is  nothing  which  so  strikingly  marks  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Chtistian  world  in  general,  as  the  .want 
of  candor,  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  the  evil  sur- 
misings  which  the  different  denominations  of  re- 
ligionists  manifest  toward  each  other.  (Dick.) 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  great  and  important  law, 

I  which  says,  “  Thon  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  ns 
thyself,”  is  violated ;  and  violated  continually ; 
and  the  same  spirit  is  exercised  that  has  brought 
thousands,  and  btindieds  of  thousands,  to  the 
prisoner’s  dungeon,  and  the  martyr’s  stake. 

I  For  tho  Magazine  and  Advocata. 

j  UN1VESALI8M  OPPOSED. 

:  Universalism  in  this  vicinity,  as  doubtless  is  the 
j  case  in  most  places,  has  to  encounter  a  strange 
I  opposition.  The  rigid,  stiff-necked  Calvinist 
I  hates  Universalism  because  his  favorite  creed 
j  teaches  him  so  to  do.  The  haughty  tind  over- 
j  bearing,  look  with  a  most  contemptuous  scowl 
!  upon  it,  and  even  apply  to  it  the  vilest  epithets, 
I  because  it  places  him  on  a  level  with  the  coni- 
!  mon  people  in  a  future  state  of  existence.  The 
Arminian  rejects  it,  either  because  he  has  not  the 
!  sagacity  to  perceive,  or  the  honesty  to  confess, 
I  that  it  gives  the  only  consistent  idea  of  free  grace, 
j  and  that  his  own  doctnee  is  lu  reality  no  belter 
■  than  downright  Calvinism.  Hypocrites  rave 
i  against  and  denounce  it,  because  it  exposes  their 
j  hypocrisy  and  fraud.  The  officious  complain 
I  of  it  because  it  holds  up  thetr  true  character  as 
in  a  mirror,  and  assures  them  that  they  are  coh- 
:  stantly  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  wo.  where 
I  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night— and  lastly  the 
i  honest  but  ignorant  part  of  the  people  do  not 
j  embrace  it,  because  they  do  not  know  whnt  k  is. 
’  We  must  expect  now  and  then  a  shot  from  the 
I  Orthodox  ranks  of  course,  althongh  attacks  fiom 
I  this  quarter  are  less  frequent  and  less  dangerous 
,  than  ibey  were  formerly.  It  is  true  that  our  Li- 
I  iiiitarian  brethren  generally  appear  to  he  mightdy 
^  concerned  about  the  welhire  of  their  fellow  travel- 
I!  lers  to  eternity,  and  inanifesl  much  xnal  in  rescu- 
*  ing  them  fiom  the  tiger  like  feiocuy  of  our  com- 
mou  Father  in  heaven.  This  we  know  is  a  naiu- 
;!  rul  consequence,  but  Conner  heightened,  feverish 
attacks  on  Unirersnlism  I  selilom  hoar  of  in  this 
!|  phtce.  D.  W.  CLiiVTon. 

'  Oilbertsvilk,  June  10, 
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recent.”  Hence  also  the  conclusion  ofiJrT 
brated  geologists,  that  ihan,  whose  remain, 
not  found  in  the  lower  strata,  did  not  exisi* 
porary  with  extinct  species,  but  is  or  ,  » 
in.  This  not  onlv  confirm,  .u. 


For  the  Masucine  lod  Advocate. 

MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  CREATION— NO.  III. 

In  this  number  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the 
**  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,”  or 
rather  the  six  days  or  periods  in  which  they  were 
generated.  In  the  first  verse  of  Gen.  i :  we  are 
only  assured  that  these  were  created  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  In  the  second  verse  we  ate  carried 
back  to  the  period  when  the  earth  was  without 
form  and  void,  ”aod  darkness  was  upon  the  face 


|1  and  the  influence  of  the  sun.  This  shows  that 
the  sun  was  first  created  ;  for  why  should  these 
phenomena  be  produced  on  the  second  day,  and 
the  sun  and  moon  not  until  the  fourth  ? 

Third  formation,  or  arrangement.  This  em¬ 
braces  the  dividing  of  the  “  waters”  from  the  land ; 
which  waters  are  called  seas,  and  the  land  earth. 
God  is  said  to  do  this,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a ! 
natural  law  which  must  before  have  existed,  and  j 
also  of  the  previous  arrangement  of  the  firmament. 
The  word  day  here  would  seem  only  to  mean 


of  the  deep,”  and  the  divine  spirit  or  energies ,  succeeding  event ;  for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that ! 
commenced  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  j>  Jt  took  just  twenty-four  hours  for  the  waters  to  ! 
solar  system.  The  first  day’s  work  mast  have  |  subside.  It  might  have  required  u  much  longei  ' 
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immediately  followed  (or  perhaps  been  sim¬ 
ultaneous  with)  the  moving  of  the  spirit  of 
God  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  for  we  read,  ”  And 
God  said.  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was 
light.”  This  we  understand  as  referring  to  the 
creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  called  the  “  two 
great  lights,”  in  the  4ih  day’s  work  of  creation. 
And  we  come  to  this  conclusion  from  what  fol¬ 
lows,  ”  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good ; 
and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 


period  for  the  sun  to  produce  these  atmospherical  | 
and  aquatic  airangements.  | 

After  the  dry  land  appeared,  vegetation  would  | 
naturally  commence.  Ilcnce  in  this  day  or  pe-  j 
riod  is  embraced  the  command  for  the  earth  to  ! 
bring  forth  the  “  grass,’  the  “herb,”  the  ”  fruit- 
tree,”  etc.  “And  the  earth  brought  forth,”  etc. 
Now  could  the  earth  bring  forth  all  theke  in  one 
day  ?  Trees  weie  brought  forth  before  “  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third  day.” 


And  God  called  the  light  day;  and  the  darkness  i  Were  the  seeds  deposited  in  the  earth  on  that 
he  called  night."  “And  the  evening  and  the !  day  ?  No;  each  tree  had  the  seed  “  in  itself,” 
morning,  (or  between  the  light  and  the  darkness,)  j  or  in  the  earth  before.  How  natural  is  the  Mo- 
werc  the  first  day.”  Now  two  things  are  essen- i  gaic  account  of  these  arrangements!  Vegetation 
tial  in  producing  day  and  night,  viz:  the  sun  to;  \vould  naturally  succeed  the  events  pieviously 
shine  on  the  earth,  and  the  diurnal  revolution  ofj  mentioned  in  this  day,  and  in  the  second,  and  the 
the  earth.  Without  these  day  and  night  can  i  first.  But  whether  the  earth  was  originally  a 
not  exist.  Moses  does  not  speak  according  to  il  mass  of  melted  metals  or  a  rock,  the  formation  of 
modern  philosophical  rules,  when  he  uses  the  earth  on  its  surface  must  have  beet;  very 
words  "  to  divide  the  light,"  etc.  The  phrase !  and  consequently,  of  vegetables  and  plants. 

“  to  tiiiv’iZe,”  does  not  imply  that  light  and  darkness  I  Fourth  period  or  generation.  In  this  period 
existed  substances  in  a  mixed,  confused  state,  I!  God  “placed  lights  in  the  firmament  to  give 
before  God  divided  them.  But  that  aZf  was  dark- Ij  light  upon  the  earth.”  These  are  called  “  two 
ness  until  God  said,  “  Let  there  be  light;”  and  great  lights,”  the  sun  and  moon.  These  were  [ 
when  light  was  created,  it  would  appear  to  divide  |i  placed  there  “  to  divide  the  light  from  the  dark- 
the  light  from  the  darkness,  when  indeed  this  al-  j!  ness,”  the  same  as  the  “light,”  (or  sun  in  the  sin-  ■ 
temation  was  really  produced  by  the  rotation  of  '  gular)  created  on  the  first  day.  Hence  we  think  ! 
the  earth  on  its  axis.  Now  we  are  aware  thatj|  Moses  has  gone  back  to  give  a  morefnll  account 
some  have  supposed  this  light  to  mean  only  the  h  of  the  first  day’s  formation.  He  now  speaks  of 
original  “  elements  of  light,  heat  and  fire,”  which  |  “  light,”  in  the  plural,  and  for  the  first  time  refers 
were  every  where  diffused  on  the  first  day,  Thisi  to  the  moon  and  the  “stars  also.”  Thus,  the 
is  done  to  harmonize  the  wet k  of  the  first  d  .y  ;  formation  had  so  far  progressed,  and  the  earth 
with  that  of  the  fourth,  when  God  made  ihe  sun  |;  become  beautified  and  variegated  with  seas,  rivers, 
and  moon.  Does  the  fact  that  light  iS  ciiiittcd  ji  land,  mountains,  vallies,  trees,  plants,  and  herbs, 
from  the  glow  worm,  is  educed  by  friction,  oi  jl  that  the  full  orbed  king  of  day,  and  the  silver 
that  there  is  a  subtle,  undefmable,  universal  fluid  jl  queen  of  night,  and  “the  stars  also,”  are  repre- 
callcd  heat,  fire,  caloric,  electricity,  account  for  jl  senteJ  as  pouring  their  mellow  rays  on  the  earth, 
the  existence  of  day  and  night  ?  Is  it  also  true|  Now  why  should  we  admit  that  these  fixed  stars 
that  Moses  meant  to  designate  this  fluid  or  sub- 1'  of  other  systems  were  created  millions  of  ages  be- 
stance  by  the  term  “  d.iy,”and  its  absence  by  ihe  fore  the  sun  and  moon  of  our  system,  and  that 
term  “  night.”  If  he  did,  it  must  have. existed  these  last  were  formed  about  6000  years  ago  ? 
before  God  said  “  Let  there  be  light,”  as  the  earth  And  is  it  not  manifestly  absurd  to  give  the  vege- 
could  not  have  existed  in  either  a  solid  or  fusible  table  kingdom  an  existence  before  these  “  great 
state,  as  a  sphere,  without  this  electric  fluid  or fi  lights”  existed? 

principle.  And  it  did  so  exist,  when  “  darkness  jj  Fifth  day  or  period.  In  this  period  animal  ex- 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.”  It  must  then  ;  istences  commenced  ;  that  is,  those  of  the  aqua- 
have  been  subjected  to  the  law  of  cohesion.  We  [i  tic  and  aerial  kind.  Fish  “multiply  in  the  sea,” 
understand  that  Moses,  in  giving  an  account  ofj,'  and  “  fowl  in  the  earth.”  This  agrees  with  geo- 
the  first  day’s  work,  only  affirms  that  God  first  ||  logical  facts.  The  remains  only  of  marine  ani- 
produced  or  formed  the  sun,  which  he  calls  light,  |  mals  are  found  in  the  transition  rocks.  To  sup- 
aod  that  its  existence  divided  the  day  from  the  |  pose  that  all  the  various  kinds  of  fish  and  fowl 
night.  This  would  naturally  be  the  first  day’s  began  their  existence  in  one  literal  day  appears 
work,  or  the  first  object  to  be  generated,  after  the to  be  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  and  fitness  of 
earth,  as  an  opaque  body,  was  created.  The  things.  Fish  might  exist  before  the  earth  was  in 
phrase  “  first  day,”  verse  6,  can  not  mean  that  it  j'  a  state  to  sustain  fowl.  Fowl  might  exist  before 
took  just  twenty-four  houis  for  God  to  “  form  |  other  land  animals,  while  vegetation  w, ns  in  its 
light,”  for  it  might  have  been  forr.'.ed  in  an  in-jj  mceptine  state,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  for- 
stant,  or  in  a  thousand  years.  It  only  means  that  m  matio/i  of  soils  by  the  disintegration  of  particles 
this  light  then  produced  day  and  night;  and  time  j  from  the  solid  locks,  or  “crust  of  granite.” 


has  so  been  measured  ever  since. 

Second  period  or  formation.  See  vetses  6-S. 
This  embraces  the  formation  of  the  firmament,  lo 
“  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters,”  or  the  fluids 
that  were  “  below  the  firmament”  from  those  that 
weie  “  above  the  firmament.”  That  is,  appointed 
stations  were  assigned  to  the  water,  the  air,  and 
the  ether;  and  through  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
rains  and  clouds  and  dews  were  produced  fur  the 
benefit  of  the  earth,  and  the  pro'.iiotion  of  vege¬ 
tation.  Now  Moses  represents  these  as  being 
produced  by  miraculous  power,  whereas  they 
would  naturally  result  from  the  law  of  gravitation 


j  Sixth,  and  last  formation.  In  this  wc  have  an 
;  account  of  two  formations.  Isl,  “  Every  creep- 
I  ing  thing  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  his  kind.” 

.  2d,  And  lastly,  man,  in  the  image  of  his  Maker. 
See  verse  24-32.  The  time  that  elapsed  between 
I  the  formation  of  animals  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
j  periods  must  have  been  great,  from  the  fact  that 
I  the  transition  rocks,  in  which  the  lowest  order  of 
ma*'ine  animals  are  found,  “  were  once  the  upper- 
'  most  strata.”  In  the  next  series  the  remains  of 
I  species  now  extant  eppear.  Hence  the  conclu- 
i  sion  of  Buckland  that  “  existing  species  have  had 
I  a  beg'mning,  and  this  at  a  period  comparatively 


temporary  »iii-cies,  uut  is  of  a  mm- 

recent  origin.  This  not  only  confirms  the 
Mosdic  account,  but  also  our  position  thank 
days  mean  indefinite  periods.  ^*** 

For  the  .Majaziu*  and  Adroeai*. 

A  MIND  UNDER  THF  INFLli 
OF  SKEPTICISM. 

For  some  time  past,  my  mind  has  been  toMai 
to  and  fro  with  overwhelming  doubts  rcsiiecfm. 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being*  bv  re.nl” 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  A.  Kneeland,  I  have"^ 
times,  almost  embraced  Atheism!  But  vestM 
day  as  I  was  musing,  and  looking  at  my  inf^ 
child,  I  was  very  sensibly  surprised  in  beboMin, 
the  structure  of  her  body.  Surely,  (thought  h 
she  must  have  been  made  by  some  being  possess¬ 
ing  foiethought  and  power.  1  observed  that  ev 
ery  member  of  her  body  appeared  to  be  made  foi 
a  particular  use — I  was,  for  the  first  time  in  ms 
life,  sensibly  surprised  in  thinking  of  the  use  of 
her  eyes  and  ears— I  thought  I  could  plainly  see 
that  they  were  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  see. 
ing  and  hearing;  which  also  appeared  to  be  a 
proof  of  kindness  in  the  Maker  of  the  body~lbr 
had  she  been  made  without  eyes  and  ears,  she 
could  neither  hear  the  consoling  voice  of  hes 
friends,  nor  sec  their  faces  ;  but  now  she  can  hear 
the  voice  of  speech,  and  the  melodious  soundiof 
nature,  and  she  can  see  the  gloiious  objects  wbieh 
appear  to  be  made  to  please  the  eye.  I  observed 
that  she  had  a  mouth  which  appeared  to  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  food  into  the  body 
— it  is  true,  as  yet,  she  has  no  teeth,  neitherdoei 
she  require  any,  so  long  as  she  is  nourished  with 
milk  ;  but,  thought  I,  when  nature  requires  more 
substantial  food,  it  is  probable  she  will  have  teeth 
given  her  fur  the  purpose  of  chewing  her  victuals 
which  also  will  be  a  great  favor;  for  should  she 
be  without  teeth,  she  would  suffer  a  great  incoo- 
veuience  in  eating  different  kinds  of  food.  And 
from  this  circumstance,  I  could  plainly  see  a 
forethought,  economy,  and  kindness,  ia  provid¬ 
ing  teeth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  observed 
that  my  child  had  two  arms  and  two  bands,  with 
just  as  many  fingeis  on  one  hand  as  on  the  other; 
and  also  a  thumb  which  assists 'he  fingers  in  hold¬ 
ing  whatever  I  put  into  the  hand.  1  noticedtbat 
each  finger  had  three  joints,  which  are  of  great 
use,  for  by  means  of  the  joints  she  can  shm  sod 
open  her  hands  at  leisure,  whereas  withont  joioti 
her  fingers  would  be  useless.  Her  hands  alro 
without  fingers,  would  be  ns  useless  as  ao  arm 
without  a  hand,  so  th»t  in  the  construction  of  the 
arms  and  hands,  I  thought  I  could  plainly  tee  a 
particular  design  in  the  Maker,  which  appeared 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  tho  child.  I  observed 
that  the  feet  of  my  child  appeared  tc  be  madefbt 
the  purpose  of  walking;  and  what  is  worthy  of 
notice,  her  feel  are  turned  so  as  to  walk  directly 
forward,  the  same  way  that  her  face  and  eyes  an 
made  to  look.  Her  hands  also  are  formedsotbit 
she  can  place  her  eyes  on  them  and  see  what  they 
are  doing.  All  this,  surely,  thought  1,  is  a  maik  ‘ 
of  economy  in  the  Maker  of  the  body ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  It  is  a  proof  of  kindness  in  forming  two 
hands  and  two  feet,  fur  had  she  been  made  with 
but  one  hand  and  one  foot,  she  would  be  almost 
helpless.  Surely,  said  I  in  my  meditations,  tbs 
Being  who  formed  her  must  be  fiossessed  of  eces- 
oiny  something  like  the  economy  of  man.  Bat  I 
am  sure  it  was  not  a  man  who  formed  her.  Tbes 
of  course  she  must  have  been  made  by  soaw 
other  power — and  w-here,  said  I,  is  that  powei! 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  only  in  the  beavtsi 
above — there  seated  on  some  majestic  threse; 

I  but  on  taking  a  second  thought,  I  perceived  ihat 
i  the  same  power  which  made  my  child,  is  with  us 
i|  wherever  we  are,  and  it  is  in  that  Power  we  “Iw 

and  move,  and  have  our  being.” 

||  For  a  short  space  of  time  my  mind  was  ovcv- 
j  whelmed  witli  wonder  and  astonislimeot.  I 

II  thought  tiiat  God  was  all  around  me,  even  inev- 
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.  ihioe  my  eyes  beheld.  Now,  L  ^  **® 
Tnw  from  the  consliuclion  of  my  child,  and 
r  .,,’ihe  works  of  nature,  lhat  an  invisible  iiorter 
S,  Whkh  is  superior  to  the  power  of  mart, 

%  I’am  also  convinced  that  that  jiower  is  pos- 
,Wd  of  a  principle  of  kindness;  for  what  else 
hilt  a  principle  of  kindness  would  create  my  child, 
unnarently  for  the  very  purpose  of  enjoying  fcli- 
>  Behold  she  is  placed  here  with  parents 
!od  friends  to  protect  licr.  The  earth  on  which 
.lie  IS  placed  is  continually  bringing  forth  all 
kinds  of  nourishment  to  supply  her  various  wants. 
Had  the  Rulei  of  the  universe  consulted  no  more 
than  tho  mere  existence  of  man,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  provided  no  more  than  bread  and 
water,  but  in  addition  to  this  ho  has  provided  all 
the  luxuries  of  nature,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  pleasing  the  taste  of  his  beloved  children.  The 
lields  not  only  produce  the  various  kinds  of  grain, 
but  the  trees  are  often  laden  with  different  kinds 
of  fruit;  and  the  trees  from  which  the  fruits  are 
produced,  are  made  to  grow  so  low  lhat  mankind 
can  gather  the  fruit  with  perfect  ease,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  notice ;  forshould 
the  fruit  trees  grow  as  tall  as  other  trees,  people 
would  suffer  great  inconvenience  in  gathering  the 
fruit.  The  bushes  which  produce  the  berry  arc 
made  to  grow  so  low  that  children  can  pick  the 
fruit  with  case  and  pleasure,  and.ccrtainly  all  this 
is  a  proof  of  kindness  in  the  Benefactor  of  man¬ 
kind. 

After  thus  meditating  on  the  works  of  nature  I 
was  thoroughly  convinced  of  an  Almighty,  Om¬ 
nipresent  power,  and  that  that  Power  possessed  a 
mind,  and  that  mind  is  disposed  to  do  good  unto 
the  children  of  men.  1  then  looked  at  iny  child, 
and  thought  I  could  see  her  embraced  as  in  the 
arms  ofsurrounding  love.  Yes  truly,  said  I,  the 
Being  who  formed  her  with  such  perfectness,  and 
placed  her  here  with  parents  and  connexions  to 
protect  her.  and  provided  tho  luxuries  of  nature 
(0  please  her  taste,  can  be  iTo  other  than  a  God  of 
love  and  kindness.  He  has  indeed,  evinced  a 
principle  of  kindness  to  her  in  this  present  state 
of  existence,  and  I  cannot  believe  he  will  ever 
suffer  her  to  be  iniscnble  any  more  than  will  ter¬ 
minate  foi  her  good.  But  how  do  I  know,  thought 
I,  that  she  will  exist  in  a  future  state  ?  How  do 
Iknow  but  that  she  will  one  day  drop  into  obliv¬ 
ion,  and  be  annihilated  forever  ?  For  &  moment 
my  heart  shuddered  at  the  idea.  Indeed,  said  1, 
if  ihc  Maker  of  my  child,  has  half  the  love  for  her 
that  I  have,  he  can  never — no,  never— suffer  her 
to  fall  so  as  to  rise  no  more,  but  he  will  one  day 
place  her  in  a  situation  far  superior  to  this.  Yes, 
if  she  is  as  dear  to  him  as  she  is  to  me,  he  will  al¬ 
ways  keep  her  in  his  embrace,  and  will  in  due 
time  place  her  beyond  the  reach  of  all  pain,  ei¬ 
ther  of  body  or  mind  ;  nnd  could  1  be  persuaded 
this  would  be  the  situation  of  my  child,  I  think 
my  mind  would  be  at  ease.  The  thought  then 
occurred  to  my  mind,  nhat  have  I  done,  either  for 
the  exi$teii:c,  or  the  support  of  iny  child  ?  lu- 
deed  I  can  not  cause  her  to  draw  even  one  breath 
of  life,  and  I  can  not  cause  even  a  grain  to  grow 
fur  her  support;  and  surely  the  love  of  her  Bene¬ 
factor  is  as  great  as  mine,  because  he  has  provid¬ 
ed  all  things  necessary  for  her  support  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  this  life. 

I  then  cast  my  mind  over  the  earth,  and  thought 
I  cuuld  see  that  every  mother  is  possessed  with  a 
principle  of  lave  for  her  children.  Yes,  said  I, 
even  the  aiosl  profligate  of  mankiud  have  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  love  implanted  in  their  nature,  which 
causes  them  to  protect  their  little  ones  from  want 
and  distress;  nnd  they  can  notendiire  the  thought 
that  even  one  of  them  should  be  lost  so  as  nsver 
to  be  found  ngnin  !  And  from  whence  proceeds 
tills  great  principle  of  love  which  pervades  the 
whole  earth  ?  Does  it  proceed  from  a  good  foun¬ 
tain.  or  an  evil  one  T  It  can  not  proceed  from  an 
e*il  fountain,  because  there  is  uot  any  evil  either 
in  the  principle  or  its  consequencer.  Then  it 
•nust  proceed  from  a  good  fountain  ;  and  so  every 
mother,  and  eveiy  son  and  daughter,  arc  einbra- 
®ed  in  the  fountain  of  love,  and  as  love  can  not 


endure  the  loss  of  even  one  dear  soul,  so  I  think  !.  gaage,  represenling  fait  doctrine  bj  the  figara  of 
!  It  can  not  be  otherwise  hut  that  all  will  be  raised  j!  bread,  and  the  bread  by  himself.  Sen  verse  39. 
to  a  paradise  beyond  this  eaith,  and  lhat  all  will  !  All  that  ia  meant  by  bia  coming  down  from 
bo  ntade  holy  and  happy  in  a  celestial  state  of  ex-  ij  heaven,  is  that  he  received  his  commission  and 
iscence.  And  thus  1  concluded  my  meditations. ;;  doctrine  from  heaven,  and  enjoyed  the  peculiar 

A  Mothkr.  j;  infinences  of  God’s  spirit.  And  indeed,  be  might 
[  I  ,  „  1  in  the  presence  of  God,  for  God 

I  Forth.  Magazine  .ml  Advocat*.  passages  are  fullT  CX- 

THEOLOGICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM  VAEI0U3  t.  lb.  ihlrd  ch.pSr  of 

AUTHORS,.  j  John,  where  Christ  says.  »  He  that  cometh  down 

BY  RBV.  K.  K.  GUILD.  '  from  hcavcD  »  above  all,”  and  expiarns  by  saying, 

NUMBER  XXXIV.  !|  ”  Tho  Soo  of  moQ  is  in  heaven.’’  See 

j!  more  in  Imp.  version,  note. 


BT  RBV.  E.  K.  GUILD. 


NUMBER  XXXIV. 


Matthew  viii ;  29.  “  What  have  we  to  do  I _ _ 

with  thee,  Jesus  thou  Son  of  God,”  etc.  ,  I  rn.#!..  >aa 

In  this  place  we  have  an  account  of  the  inira-  mm?  cvTnvc^n,  . 

culous  cure  of  the  demaniacs.  To  many  who  |!  ^  ^  PRAYER  AG.AIN. 

are  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  opinions  of  j  Br.  Grosh— It  was  not  my  intention,  in  pro- 
the  Jews  on  this  subject,  the  accounts  of  tlie  de-  'l  pounding  those  questions  to  you  a  few  weeks 
raoniacs  are  very  difficult  and  inexplicable.  But  j' since,  to  preseut  your  readers  with  my  views 
let  it  be  noticed.  First,  that  the  Jews  in  our  Sa-  r|  upon  the  subject  of  prayer;  but,  the  only  object 
viour’s  time  did,  and  do  still  think  that  all  ibeii  which  I  had  in  view  was.  to  call  forth  from  your 
diseases  to  which  mankind  arc  subject,  are  to  be  P^u  an  article  upon  lhat  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits — the  spirits  j  ihe  public.  My  views  of  prayer  are,  and  ever 
of  dead  men — who  take  up  their  abode  in  the  j  have  been,  similar  to  those  expressed  iu  your 
person  diseased  and  torment  him  as  a  punisli-  |  answer,  and  I  had  supposed  the  phraseology  of 
inent  for  his  sins.  Second,  all  the  actions,  words,  |  that  article  to  be  such,  that  you  would  not  Con¬ 
or  deeds  of  the  man,  thus  possessed,  were  as-  I  sider  it  an  implication  of  my  sentiments.  lu- 
cribed  to  the  evil  spirit,  hence  whatever  he  said  |  deed,  the  very  question  which  you  quote  to  show 
is  represented  as  being  spoken  by  ihe  evil  spirit,  [that  I  supposed  God  to  be  represented  by  the 
Third,  a  deranged  or  crazy  person  was  supposed  in  bed,  carries  quite  a  different  meaning. 


Third,  a  deranged  or  crazy  person  was  supposed 
to  be  afflicted  with  an  evil  spirit  of  the  very  worst 
and  most  malignant  kind.  Fourth,  the  'word 
translated  devil,  diamonian,  is  a  word  which  is 
never  applied  to  the  supposed  evil  being  called 
the  devil,  but  signifies  a  human  ghost  or  spirit. 
Fifth,  this  opinion  respecting  demoniacal  agency 
has  no  foundation  in  Scripliiie,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  all  our  diseases  and  afflictions  come  from 
God  alone.  Sixth,  all  the  lieaibeii  nations  believed 


and  taught  this  doctrine  respecting  demons,  audj'  perveit  the  parable  V 

the  Jews  are  well  known  to  have  derived  it  from|!  -j  ■  .  ■ _ .  ,-i 

them.  Seventh,  as  it  was  a  current  opinion  l]  ^ 

among  the  Jews  that  madness  was  owing  to  a;| _ 1 _ T 

possession  with  an  evil  spirit,  therefore  the  mad-  |  a.  n.  Gaoitn.  Biiiior;  A. 
men  themselves  who  once  had  their  senses,  must  {  O.  W.MosTGoscKy 

of  course  have  had  the  same  notion.  Eighth,  j  E.H.Ch.piw, 

these  mad  men,  as  is  not  uncommon,  knew  j|  uTir  \  PrTt 
themselves  to  be  so,  and  thciefore  thought  them- !{  .  _ J  * 

selves  to  be  possessed,  and  spoke  in  that  charac-  j  " 

>  I  I  RENUNCIATIO? 

Now  taking  these  things  into  consideration,  the  :  Rev.  William  Whim 


It  is  H  self-answering  question  in  the  negative 
form — “Is  this  a  just  representation  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God  I”  The  answer  implied  is— no  !  If 
I  had  intended  bo  affirmative,  I  would  have  put 
the  word  not  in  the  question,  thus — Js  this  not  a 
just  representation,  etc.  Upon  the  same  princi¬ 
ple,  and  with  the  same  propriety  I  might  argue 
that  It  was  “  right  to  pervert  the  parable  from  its 
true  meaning,”  because  you  ask,  “  Is  it  right  to 


MAGAZINE  AND  ADVOCATE 


A.  n.  Gsoitn.  Biiiior;  A.  R.  Bartlstt,  AMist.nt  Editor. 
Q.  W.MOSTCOUEHr,  >  j-  tjj  _ 

E.  H.  Chapib,  j  Correspooding  Editor.. 

UTICA,  FRIDAY,  JULY  31,  1840. 

RENUNCIATION  OF  UNIVERSAUSM. 

Rev.  William  Whittaker,  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Uni- 


subject  is  easily  understood.  As  Jesus  cured  the  versalist  society  in  the  city  of  New-York,  addremed  a 
disease  by  removing  it,  or  as  in  this  case,  by  trans- 1' letter  on  July  22d,  to  tho  trustees  of  that  society,  re¬ 
ferring  the  disease  to  the  swine,  he  is  said  to  have  minding  them  of  his  labors  for  two  years  past,  and  stoUng 

caslout  the  demons,  and  sent  them  into  the  swinc.  I ..  _ _ „  1.:  ... 

That  these  swine  were  supernaturally  seized  with  ||  „  ,  ™  pracica  p  ety 

madness  is  evident  from  their  running  headlong  !| or  m  inducing  »  them  to  be- 
into  the  sea  and  being  drowned  there.  Ij  religious  people— a  praying  people.” 

The  words  ascribed  to  the  demons,  verse  29,  Ij  comes  to  tho  conclusion  that  if  Univorsnlisra 

were  spoken  by  the  demoniac  himself,  but  as  the  l|  was  the  truth  of  Ged,  he  onght  to  have  experienced  a 
evil  spirit  was  supposed  to  iufiuecce  bis  speech, ;  different  result — and,  therefore,  declares  Univerml'iem 
they  were  ascribed  to  it.  “  Art  thou  come  hither  |j  uot  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

to  tormeut  us  befoie  our  time  {  j  This  it  jumping  to  conclusions  with  a  vengeance. 

Luke  says,  “  They  besought  Jesus  that  h®  |i  Because  a  man  preaches  in  a  manner  more  to  display 


would  not  command  them  to  go  out  into  the  |  his  talent,  as  a  reader  and  speaker,  and  to  sAow  o/Wm- 
deep.”  From  this  we  may  infer  that,  in  the  opin-  '  „  . r  j  j  •  ,  ■ 

ion  of  the  Jews,  all  these  demons  were  to  be  sent.  ,  ‘*“®®  •“®®®®J  hi.  con- 

in  due  time  to  some  place  of  punishment  under  '  g^eS®**®"  tf^rrfore  the  dsetrmsks 

the  earth,  or  under  the  se.a  ;  but  lhat  they  were  >»«««*«»  tsfalu!  I  confess  my  want  of  logical  discern: 
to  range  at  large  for  a  given  time.  I  ment  to  perceive  ihe  connectiou  between  the  premises 

Matthew  xii;  27.  “By  whom  do  your  chil-  j  and  the  concbisiou. 
dren  cast  them  out?”  Many  Jews  practiced  ex-|t  But  Mr.  Whittaker  says  “I  now  see  and  feel  the  i«- 
orcism,  or  religious  jugglery,  in  order  to  expel  ;  poiUnce  of  personal  religion  in  a  manner  that  I  Imva 
demons,  and  to  this  our  Saviour  refers.  i  never  done  before'’— and  I  hope  thesefore  that  the  de- 

Mailhew  xiii :  19.  “  Then  cometh  the  wicked  j  nomination  which  he  may  hereafter  join  may  not  have 

one  and  catchetli  away  lhat  which  was  sown  in  |  cause  to  regret  the  foppery  and  inordinate  vanity  hi 
bis  heart.”  By  the  evil  one  may  be  understood  |,  have  always  lamented-and  that  hi.  nest 

**”^K*r*  ‘I’®  'e*'*'®®*  ***  P'’’  **  I  failures  to  do  good  may  with  more  justice  be  kid  on  the 

ambition,  or  worldly  cares  and  honors.  i!  ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

.  ,  ,  I  doctrine  instead  of  the  nrsaeaer  / 

John  VI ;  62.  “  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  j 

Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before.”  U  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Wliittaker,  in  leaving 

In  this  chapter  we  have  many  similar  expres-  » ®“^  ranks,  deals  largely  in  exhortatums  to  his  kte  coa- 
siuns  to  this.  Bnt  let  it  be  obscrveil,  once  for  “  6"?*“'®'*  to  beware  of  Univi^lhmi  u  “a  sentiment 
all,  that  our  Saviour  was  discoursing  to  the  peo- jj  which  is  dangerous  and  liceiitions  in  its  tendeBey**- 
pie,  and  to  his  disciples,  in  highly  figurative  Ian-  ’  and  te'l^  them  “  By  renouncing  it,  you  loso  nothing,  for 
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if  it  ia  true,  you,  in  common  with  the  whole  world,  will 
be  MiYod— but  if  H  ie  falae,  Oh !  remember— rcmemher  the 
awful  conseqnencee!”  But  he  iu  no  case  deals  in  ar. 
guments  addreued  to  the  reason,  or  to  the  religious 
feelings,  or  in  proofs  from  nature  or  Holy  Writ.  As  to 
the  appeal  above  quoted,  it  is  well  calculated  to  beget  a 
belief  that  he  would  have  men  renounce  Universalisqi, 


Perhaps  you  may  think  this  an  hasty  eonclu-  |l 
sion,  but  I  will  assure  you  it  is  not  so.  | 

1  have  been  led  to  investigate  its  claims — I  have  | 
prayed  to  the  Almighty  that  he  would  enlighten  I 
iny  understanding,  and  lead  mo  to  a  knowledge  i 
ofthetiuth;  and  blessed  be  his  holy  name,  he  | 
has  heard  and  answered  my  petition. 

I  can  truly  say,  that  I  now  see,  and  feel  the  \ 


and  that,  in  reality,  bis  supposed  renonciatTcn TT 
versahsm  is  only  a  reiiiinciation  of  his 
of  iu  truth,  for  a  confirmed  belief  of  iu  r-'-:-*  ■■*** 


the 


even  though  they  still  continued  to  believe  it  true,  ji  importance  of  personal  religion  iu  a  manner  thatj 
merely  because,  if  it  should  not  be  true,  they  willsiifTor  I  have  never  done  before,  and  1  ardently  beseech 
dreadfully  for  their  honesty  in  professing  what  they  be*  !  the  “Giver  of  every  good  and  peifect  gift,”  that 
lieved.  We  hope  that  every  Univcrsalist  who  can  be  '  he  would  open  your  eyes,  and  give  you  to  see 
moved  by  such  an  unmanly  and  unreasonable  appeal  j  ijtat  Univeisalism  is  but  a  “cunningly  devised 

^  u  ■  ..  fable,”  calculated  to  darken  the  mind,  harden 

to  the  basest  Itoart,  and  induce  mankind  to  wander  from 

follow  Mr.  Whittaker.  We  give  Br.  Sawyer  s remarks  |  righteousness  and  peace, 

on  this  affair,  together  with  Mr.  W.’s  renunciation  in  jj  Such  being  my  convictions,  1  can  advocate  it 
full.  A.  B.  G.  no  longer,  and  I  beseech  you  as  you  hope  for 

mercy  at  the  hands  oi'the  Almighty,  to  rcnouuce 

REV.  MR.  WHITTAKER’S  RENUNCL\TION. 


It  immediately, 
j  Do  not,  1  ptay  you,  suffer  yourselves  to  be  de- 
i  luded  by  a  sentiment  which  is  dangerous  and 
j  licentious  in  its  tendency.  By  renouncing  it  you 
lose  nothing,  for  if  it  is  true,  you  in  common 


Wo  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  our  readers  ihe  renunciation  of  Universalisni 
bv  the  Rev.  William  Whituikcr  of  this  city.  The  sub- 
Kd  letter  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Fourth  H 

uHiverwlist  Society,  of  which  he  was  pastor,  contains with  the  whole  world,  will  be  saved— but  il  it  is 
a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  this  strange,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  assurance  to  the  contrary,  we  can  not 
but  think,  very  rash  and  hasty  step.  Wo  offer  no  com¬ 
ments.  The  course  of  Mr.  Whittaker  has  to  us,  at 


least,  been  unexpected,  though  not  inexplicable.  The 
following  letter  contained  the  first  intimation  that  we 
ever  had  of  his  swerving  from  the  faith  which  he  has 
for  Several  years  professed  and  preached.  Towards 
iiuu  personally  we  now  entertain,  as  we  have  ever  en¬ 
tertained,  no  other  sentiments  than  those  of  the  most 
friendly  character,  and  however  much  we  may  regret 
this  and  many  other  instances  of  his  frailty,  we  Mall 
ever  wish  him  well,  if  he  can  find  in  any  other  faith 
higher  incitements  to  virtue  and  a  holy  life,  or  grounds 
for  a  purer  joy  or  more  soul-siistniiiing  hope,  we  not 
•niy  pray  that  he  may  enjoy  it.  but  we  would  be  the 
laatto  disturb  him  in  its  peaceable  possession.  Of  this, 
however,  wo  indulge  no  expectation.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  has  made  a  bitter  exchange,  and  wc  fear 
that  it  has  been  made  hastily,  under  the  influence  of 
merely  temporary  and  local  circumstances.  We  fear 
indeed  that  it  is  the  result  of  disappointed  hopes  and 
wounded  vanity  far  more  than  ui  sober  inquiry  and 
deep-wrought  conviction. 

Wo  can  assure  our  friends  abroad,  who  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  our  affairs  in  New-York,  that  Mr.  W'^hittaker’s 
renunciation  will  exert  no  unfavorable  influence  upon 
oor  cause  generally  in  this  city,  or  even  upon  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  society  over  which  he  presided  as  teacher. 
We  not  only  have  an  iinw'avering  confidence  in  the 
truth  that  God  will  overrule  all  events  for  good,  but  in 
the  present  instance,  we  can  distinctly  trace  die  incipient 
iinee  of  that  working.  T.  J.  S. 

New-Yotk,  July  22,  1810. 

Dcar  Brethren — I  hope  you  will  pardon  the 
liberty  which  I  have  taken  in  addressing  to  you 
these  few  lines,  in  relation  to  a  subject  which  1 
deem  of  infinite  importance. 

It  is  now  about  two  years  since  1  hist  com¬ 
menced  my  labors  in  this  city,  and  I  think  you 
will  not  deem  it  an  evidence  of  vanity  when  I  say, 
that  rny  efforts  to  advance  the  cau.se  of  U-uivcrsal- 
ism  have  been  genet  ally  approved  and  signally 
successful. 

To  this  you  have  frequently  borne  testimony, 
and  for  which,  you  have  had  my  warmest  ac¬ 
knowledgments. 

But  in  looking  calmly  and  dispassionately  at 
the  result  of  my  ministrations,  there  is  one  draw¬ 
back  to  my  happiness — one  source  of  disquietude, 
which  weighs  heavily  upon  my  mind. 

I  have  recently  been  led  to'ask  myself  the  fol¬ 
lowing  important  question — What  have  1  done 
towards  promoting  practical  piety  among  my  con¬ 
gregation  ?  Have  I  induced  them  to  become  a 
deeply  religious  people — a  praying  people  ? 


false,  Oh  !  remember — remember  the  awful  conse¬ 
quences  ! 

But  1  nuisl  close,  and  may  the  Lord  grant  that 
yon,  together  with  my  dear  congregation  may 
soon  be  led  to  see,  and  fed  the  necessity  of  an 
interest  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus,  which  is  the 
ardent  prayer  of  Your  sincere  friend, 

W»i.  Whitt.\ker. 

RENUNCIATION  OF  UNIVERSALISM. 

So  conitnon  is  il  for  the  criminals  in  our  state  prisons, 
and  those  who  are  capitally  punished,  to  be  believers  in 
the  doctrine  of  endless  misery — and  so  desirous  are 
some  of  our  epposers  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Univer. 
salism  to  be  licentious  in  its  tendency — that  we  must 
expect  daring  efforts  to  shifl  the  responsibility  of  ma¬ 
king  such  hardened  wretches  on  to  our  doctrine,  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  offers. 

A  man  named  Nnali  M.  Thomas,  was  lately  execu¬ 
ted  fot  murder,  in  Fonda,  Montgomery  county.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  confinement  under  sentence  of  death,  bo  was 
visited  by'niany  humane  and  religiously  zealous  per¬ 
sons,  for  the  gratification  of  their  various  feelings.  The 
prisoner  manifested  considerable  indifference  and  har¬ 
diness.  It  was  not  lung  before  a  report  was  started  by 
some  of  those  opposed  to  Univeisalism,  (but,  we  would 
'  charitably  hope,  utterly  ignorant  of  its  teachings,)  that 
the  prisoner  was,  or  liad  been,  a  Uuivcr.salist.  Rev. 
P.  Hathaway,  of  Amsterdam,  hearing  of  these  reports, 
visited  the  man  in  company  with  witnesses,  and  without 
disclosing  tu  the  prisoner  the  religious  views  of  his 
visitor.  It  .appeared  from  the  conversation,  tliat  the 
man  was  hardly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  believer — that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  existence  of 
a  Supremo  Being,  hut  knew  lilllc,  and  oared  less,  if  he 
believed  any  thing  about  the  Bible.  At  that  visit  he 
made  the  declarations  which  will  be  found  in  the  certi¬ 
ficate  last  annexed.  After  this,  the  prisoner  was  fur- 
tiier  importuned  by  our  oppusers,  and  was  filial^  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  the  certificate  first  annexed  hereto — 
which  certificate,  since  the  execution  of  Thomas,  they 
have  been  busy  circulating  in  the  secular  and  religious 
papers  in  the  laud,  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing 
the  credulous,  ignorant  and  indifferent  of  community 
against  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation. 

The  certificate  of  Thomas  was  published  in  the  Am- 
I  sterdaiu  Intelligencer.  The  following  week,  Rev.  Mr. 

I  Hathaway  requested  and  obtained  pcrmis.-<ii)n  to  publish 
ji  in  the  same  paper,  his  remarks  and  the  counter  testimo. 
ny.  The  editor  of  the  Intelligencer  is  a  Picsbyteriaii 


Alas!  I  am  constrained  to  answer  these  ques-  _ _ _ _  _  _ _ _ 

tions  IQ  the  negative,  and  to  lake  unto  myself  |i  ~  *  r.  r  i  •  r°- *  i  i  i  ^r. 

L  J  r  •  r  r  ^  deserves  credit,  for  his  faiincss  and  liheraliiy  in 

shame  and  confusion  of  face.  i  ,,  .  r  ■  ,  i  •  ■  •  . 

Now  if  the  doctrine  of  UniversalUm  be  ,,,«  H 

truth  of  God,  ought  I  not  to  have  expected  a  dif-  il  certifi- 


fereot  result  1 

What  then  is  the  inference  ? 
net  R  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 


Why,  that  it  is 


cate  will  imitate  so  good  an  example,  and  at  least,  follow 
the  bane  with  the  antidote.  Then  will  the  public  rea- 
d 'I  perceive  that  Thomas  was  a  man  of  no  veracity. 


man.  as  Br.  Hathaway  well  and  triilj*l*bi 
a  strong  doubter  of  Universalism  before  he  c  *** 
murder— in  its  commission-and  after  his  conv?^**' 

and  finally  died  a  believer  in  emUess  misery;  „ 

lived — an  unbeliever  of  Vnieersalism  I  '  ^ 

Our  honorable  opposers  in  Fond*  and  viciniu  ^ 
belter  “  try  again  and  when  at  last  (if  ever)  ih^ 
■succeed,  wo.  will  furn'ish  them  with  a  list  of  o  A  j" 
Parlialists  who  were  hang,  for  every  Universal, 
can  find  that  has  thus  suffered  the  peimliy  of  our  law^ 
But  let  them  not  attempt  to  palm  off  their  brethres* 

\  thefa'th,  as  bdkrers  in  Universalism.  A  B  G."* 

FOR  tih:  benefit  of  the  public. 

Thinking  it  might  be  of  service  to  the  cauie  r 
truth,  I  feel  constrained  in  this  public  maanrr, 
say,  that  lor  many  years  past  1  have  been  a  nrn*  ‘ 
fessed  Universalist ;  have  often  spoken  in  favo, 
it  to  otbeis,  and  urged  its  belief  upon  ih.* 
though  at  the  same  time  it  never  influenced 
to  refrain  from  intemperance,  and  opposition^ 
personal  religion.  " 

1  have  at  no  lime  been  without  strong  doobi 
as  to  its  correctness,  aud  now  in  the  absence  of 
ail  intimidations  and  undue  influence 
kind,  from  any  person,  with  full  possession  of  2 
leason,  and  in  view  of  standing  at  the  Bar  of  Go/ 

I  make  this  dying  and  public  declaration,  ibai  i 
have  found  it  insufficient  for  death— opposed  to 
ihe  word  of  God ;  and  from  iny  own  exMrienco 
I  solemnly  warn  all  from  embracing  it.  And  iIm 
to  avoid  intemperance  hy  which  I  have  betg 
brought  to  my  present  painful  situation. 

No.\h  M.  Thomaj. 

Being  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Uoiversal 
salvation,  1  feel  it  my  duty  and  privilege  lo  de¬ 
fend  that  faith  against  the  pretended  and  incon¬ 
sistent  renunciation  of  Noah  M.  Tlicinai,  ud 
his  advisers,  who,  with  beiler  fame  aud  less  boo- 
esty,  are  endeavoring  to  make  sectarian  cipiiil 
of  the  unfortunate  and  degraded  roan. 

If  the  declaiation  of  Thomas  would  only  b< 
made  where  the  facts  are  known,  1  would  irvtr 
have  stooped  to  notice  the  disgraceful  subject. 
But  as  it  is  published  to  the  world,  andastheu- 
ihor  has  thereby  brought  himself  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  in  justice  to  all  concerned,  1  picicot  the 
following  affidavits  and  (acts,  “that  the  wodtl 
may  know”  not  wliat  the  character  of  ThoniM 
has  been,  (about  that,  there  is  but  ono  opioioo.) 
hut  what  liis  present  character  is,  for  truth  anil 
honesty. 

Fonda,  Mont,  co.,  July  3, 1840. 

We  hereby  certify,  that  we  were  present  on  ot 
!  about  the  first  of  June  last,  in  the  jail  at  Fendii, 
when  the  Rev.  Phincas  Hathaway  held  soraeccn- 
versation  with  No.ah  M.  Thom, ns,  on  the  inbjeti 
of  religion,  in  which  the  said  Noah  M.  Thomai 
made  the  following  statements  : 

“  1  am  not,  nor  evei  was  a  Universalist.  I 
never  was  good  enough  to  he  one.  The  doctiiM 
of  Universalism  is  a  good  dnctrinc — iflbadlmd 
as  rt  required,  I  should  not  have  been  whcrtlan. 

|i  I  believe  I  am  the  son  of  perdition.  If  the  nun 
ji  I  murdered  is  lost.  I  am  willing  to  take  his  plici 
j|  in  hell,  if  it  will  make  any  satisfaction.” 

|l  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  8th  day  of  Jily, 
jjl840,  before  me,  John  Morkcu. 

!(  Commissioner  of  DhiIi. 

Ij  George  Westinohouse. 
j|  John  C.  Cook. 

;!  The  candid  reader  will  perceive  that  theabon 
'  affidavit  refers  to  statements  made  by  Themaiaftet 
jj  his  conviction,  which  forever  |)iiis  the  queiiioa 
I  beyond  a  doubt  of  his  ever  being  a  Univeisarm. 

'  Indeed  in  the  absence  of  this  testimony,  that 
:  fact  appears  from  his  renunciation,  in  which  hi 
|!  says.  “  I  have  at  no  period  been  without  rfroif 
\  doubts  as  to  its  correctness.”  It  is  a  msttnof 
||  astonishment  to  me,  that  the  author  of  ibtiei- 
!!  lorted  rcnuncia'ion,  did  not  see  that  hitpro^n*- 
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like‘‘Aclnlle8’  spear,  beal  the  wound 
,ion  wouio,  ^  sentence ; 

'•  i,r,in  of  its  author,  should  have  with- 

Il’u  U  for  hi.  purpose.  It  is  an  important  truth 
p^lislied.  and  therefore,  does  no 
its  author.  To  make  the  matter  plain, 
late  a  case.  Suppose  an  individual  should 
'*‘“**t  himself  to  thi  Presbyterian  church  at 
r  hhI  for  membership,  and  after  bearing  the  ar- 
^®i  of  faith  read,  should  say.  “  I  have  at  no  pe- 

/been  without  5/rong^  doubts  as  to  their  cor- 
.opL-”  would  he  be  admitted  as  a  member.' 
S  cemrnly  not.  WJio.  with  these  facts  be- 
flVliim  will  have  the  unblushing  impudence  to 
®«!miliat  Thomas  was  ever  a  believer  m  Uni- 
:5i.  "!>»  1^“'  Tl».n.a.  of  oUl.  l,aJ 

.irone  doubts  as  to  us  correctness  7 
*  Docs  the  reader  inquire  after  the  cause  of  his 
iotemiierancc  and  opposition  to  personal  religion 
h  will  be  found  in  liis  strong  doubts  and  unbelief. 
Does  the  reader  again  ask  what  Thomas  found  to 
be  insufficient  for  death,  and  opposed  to  the  word 
of  God  ?  I  answer,  his  strong  doubts  of.  and 
unbelief  in.  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

PlIINF..\S  Il.^THAW.VY. 

letter  writing. 

Them  i»  something  peculiarly  gratifying  to  all  men 
in  receiving  a  racy,  intelligible  letter  from  a  friend. 
There  are  cases  however,  where  these  qualifications  un* 
luckily  are  not  deemed  necessary.  For  instance;  a 
letter  from  some  old  torment,  whoso  sickness  is  the 


qualities  of  these  letters,  but  it  is  hard  to  specify  particu¬ 
lars.  Among  all  the  treatises  on  rhetoric,  elocution, 
composition,  etc.,  which  have  fallen  in  our  way,  wehave 
never  seen  any  directions  for  making tliese  letters  agrec- 


GOSPEL  ADVOCATE, 

—  sasjlE— ipw— aeggaas 

the  bottom  of  the  letter — I  eOnlo  not  bam  that;  and 
the  rest — became  ashes. 


Ever  since  that  I  have  had  but  little  difficulty  in  en. 
joying  the  letters  of  that  friend.  Do  you  ask  me  why  ? 


able.  Wc  shall  not  therefore  hazard  our  reputation  as He  looked  at  the  spelling  book  before  he  wrete  me  an- 
lan  adviser,  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  the  shorter  ■  other.  4.  H.  g. 


lliey  are  the  better. 

With  the  exceptions  already  named,  there  is  real  M 
pleasure  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  perusal 
of  an  epistle  from  a  friend.  This  is  evident  from  aj! 
multiplicity  of  circumstances.  There  is  perhaps  no-|| 
thing  which  will  produce  the  alienation  of  two  friends 
more  effectually,  than  the  neglect  of  writing.  In  this 
age  of  steam,  when  you  can  visit  a  friend  a  hundred 


THE  UNIVERSAL18T  PULPIT. 

I  should  have  stated  some  time  since  what  I  now  state 
— that  we  have  not  received  h  sufficient  nnmber  of  sub. 
scribers  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  proposed  publi¬ 
cation — tliat  many  friendly  to  such  a  work,  and  mysoll* 
I;  among  the  number,  are  unwilling  to  have  the  design 
abandoned  totally,  and  think  that  during  the  ensuing 


age  Hicain,  wiieii  yuu  cnii  visii  a  irienu  a  niinarea  i  r  ii  l,  •  .  ..  .  -.i 

tr-  r  i  L  L-  •  !i  "’““y  unable  to  pay  down  for  it,  will 

miles  off  III  a  few  hours,  you  may  pass  by  him,  into  * 

^  ^  ’  I  be  glad  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  It 


his  neighborhood,  and  all  around  him  ;  and  if  a  call  is 
merely  inconvenient,  you  have  but  to  write,  and  your 
apology  will  bo  irresistible.  .\nd  then,  to  sit  down  and 
con  over  the  ever  welcome  messenger  from  the  friend 
of  your  youth,  or  from  dear  relatives  who  have  been 
long  absent  from  you — tliis  is  the  way  to  live  ovei  again 
the  h.aIcyon  days  of  olden  time.  I  think  it  is  a  true  sen¬ 
timent,  that  he  who  has  felt  the  infliienec  of  friendly 
correspondence  will  not  hazard  its  loss  by  neglect  to 
return  the  favor.  And  then  for  an  editor,  to  sit  down 
to  such  a  feast  of  rich  dainties  as  may  be  spread  out 
j  before  him  by  his  kind  correspondents— O,  if  yon  could 
,  see  with  what  eagerness  he  goes  to  the  post  office  with 
I  every  arrival  of.  the  mail,  (and  especially  if  he  expects 


much  about  the  exclusive  affairs  of  his  iieiglibors. 
Tbii  would  be  about  as  agreeable  as  it  is  to  he  fasiened 
by  the  buttonholes  of  your  coat  to  some  old  proser’s 
digits,  while  be  enlightens  you  with  reference  to  some 
uew  wrinkle  wliicb  he  has  discovered,  in  that  species 
of  couiiiion  properly,  his  neigiihor’s  character. 

Or,  if  yon  prefer  it— wc  like  extremes  in  a  contrast— 
suppose  you  have  placed  in  yonr  hand  a  dun— not  done, 
for  yon  may  be  sure  that,  as  short  as  it  is,  it  will  never 
be  finished  so  long  as  yon  are  hut  just  able  to  pay  your 
month's  board  bill,  and  kick  your  debtors  who  have  done 
you  the  kindness  to  evade  your  duns.  It  would  be 
euier  measuring  a  man’s  reflections  by  the  bushel,  than 
estimating  their  quality  at  this  precise  juncture.  It  is 
useless  to  escape  reading  the  little  black  and  white 
missile;  it  is  not  so  easily  put  off.  Almost  any  other 
letter  you  can  return  to  the  writer  with  the  seal  unbro¬ 
ken;  or  if  broken  with  yonr  compliments  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  epi.stle.  Rut  diink  of  sending  back  a  dun 
unread,  and  after  you  liave  paid  the  postage  on  it,  too 
— tho  thing  is  impossible.  I.ikc  tlic  charmed  eye  of 
the  serpent,  the  more  yuu  hate  it  the  more  intensely 
you  gaze  upon  it. 

Next  to  the  dun,  and  the  last  in  the  list  of  onr  e.xcep- 
fioni,  is  the— realty,  reader,  I  do  not  know  what  to  call 
it.  I  will  describe  it  to  yon.  You  have  a  letter  in 
your  hand,  written  by  one  whom  you  have  fell  it  yonr 
duty  to  reprove,  for  cheating  yon  out  of  forty  or  fifty 
dollan  of  yonr  honest  property.  In  this  letter  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  prove  that  he  ia  one  of  the  most  honest  men 
living,  and  that  he  has  clieated  you  for  your  especial 


-  .  ^  .  .  .  ..  .  i.»  •  I  ®  renmunce,  by  way  of  preface  to  the  practicabi hty  of 

hone  tou  b.ave  of  peace,  informing  you  that  ho  IS !,  j  ,  .  »  •  .  ^ 

only  nope  7““  t  ^  I  his  correspondent’s  remarks,)  I  imagine  you  would 

»prv  well:  but  ohiiging  you  to  traverse  three  pages.;  .  -f  .  .  •  ,  .  ^  .. 

—very  well,  o  s  /  ,  .„i,  almost  wish  to  bring  your  own  letter,  that  you  might 

nf  foolKap  to  find  It  all ;  and  when  you  get  through,  i  .  4.1  .-p  ,,  J  ..  * 

01  looisvsi  J  -.I  ,  I  witness  Ins  joy.  At  least,  tf  you  could  not  do  this,  you 

leaviiiz  the  impression  that  your  correspondent  is  either  .1  .  •  ^ 

lesviiig  i'*®  r  _  J  .  .  I;  could  pay  tho  postage,  as  coming  tlie  nearest  to  It. 

»n  evesdropper  in  knowing,  or  meaner  still  in  guessmg,  || 

We  said  that  with  the  exceptions  named,  there  is 
real  pleasure  some  way  or  other,  connected  with  the 
perusal  of  a  letter  from  a  friend.  We  came  very  near 
getting  drove  from  this  position  once,  but  we  very  for¬ 
tunately  escaped.  It  might  have  been  by  a  sort  of  le¬ 
gal  quibble,  such  as  lawyers  sometimes  make,  but  no 
matter. 

Less  tlian  twenty  years  age^  we  received  a  letter  from 
a  distant  friend,  from  the  closely  written  pages  of  which, 
w’e  expected  to  derive  much  satisfaction.  To  make  ex¬ 
pectation  doubly  sure,  we  first  glanced  at  the  vvritcr’f 
name,  and  having  greeted  a  favorite  name  with  cor- 


I  diality,  we  sat  down  to  llte  perusal.  We  read  itliirough 
!  — blit  mercy  on  us !  we  had  liked  to  have  ceased  brcatli- 
I  ing  forever,  and  when  we  did  catch  breath,  vve  did  so 
I  without  knowing  whether  we  slopped  in  the  right  place 
!  or  not.  Tile  punctuation  was  a  mere  incidental  matter, 
!  thrown  in  by  way  of  marking  the  thinking  spots,  I  sup. 
I  pose  ;  sometimes  into  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  some- 
I  times  between  two  syllables  of  the  same  word,  and 
j  once  thrown  together  in  promiscuous  confusion,  leaving 
I  the  succeeding  half  page  entirely  destitute.  Besides 
I  this,  about  every  other  common  noun,  adjective  and 
I  preposition  began  wiDt  a  capital  letter,  e.xcept  where 
I  they  should  havo  commenced  a  sentence;  there  the 
!  capital  w'as  missing.  What  could  I  do  7  If  I  piinctna- 
j  ted  it  one  way  it  gave  liiiu  one  meaning;  if  I  piiiictua- 
i  ted  it  another,  it  gave  him  a  different  moaning — soine- 
i  times  pnnctiiate  it  as  I  would,  it  gave  him  no  meaning 
!  at  all.  What  to  do  I  could  not  tell.  My  favorite  theory 
was  at  stake,*  and  I  should  have  to  modify  it  by  addin, 


This,  then,  is  to  give  notice  dial  in  due  time,  we  wil) 
again  propose  the  work,  the  publication  of  which  is  post¬ 
poned  until  tAeyirst  of  January  next.  Persons  who  have 
subscribed,  will  still  be  considered  as  subscribers,  unless 
they  signify  to  the  contrary.  And  these  few  who  have 
paid  for  the  work,  and  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  its  appear, 
ance,  will  have  their  money  returned  to  them,  or  other, 
wise  applied,  ns  they  may  direct.  Those  who  have  aided 
us  by  word  or  deed,  will  please. receive  our  thanks  for 
their  kindness.  B.  G. 

Thk  Rose  or  Sharox  for  1^1  is  now  in  the  press, 
and  will  be  ready  for  subscribers  by  September  1st.  It 
will  be  got  up  in  a  siyle  superior  to  ,tlie  last  number, 
bound  in  Morocco,  and  sister  Sarah  thinks,  better  filled 
— all  at  the  same  price  as  last  year.  Let  all  those  who 
want  copies  speak  in  season.  Br.  Huicbinion,  General 
Agent,  receives  subset  iptions.  He  has  a  few  copies  of 
the  last  number  yet  for  sale.  Are  all  supplied  7  Speak 
soon.  _ _ A.  B.  G. 

THE  N.  Y.  CATHOLIC  HERALD. 

The  second  volume  of  this  well  conducted  weekly 
has  commenced,  after  an  enlargement  to  double  the 
former  size.  It  is  publi.shed  every  Thursday,  on  a  sheet 
neatly  twice  tho  size  of  ours,  in  quarto  form,  at  Aree 
dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.  The  matter 
contained  in  it  diust  ire  useful  and  interesting  to  onr 
j  brethren  bolding  that  faith— more  so,  probably,  than  it 
I  is  to  us— and  the  paper  is  conducted  with  spirit,  and 
I  neatly  printed.  Gallaghar  and  Smith,  Publishers,  168 
Fulton  street — Rev.  Felix  Varela,  Editor. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  know  Catholics  in  whom  a 
love  of  reading  would  be  cultivated,  if  they  knew  of  this 
paper  and  would  subscribe  for  it— and  thus  some  good 
might  be  performed,  and  some  evil  eradicated,  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  acquainted  witli  the  above  notice.  Tbongfaep- 
pnsed  to  many  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  and  held  by 
the  Catholics,  yet  it  is  believed  no  Universalist  would 
object  to  aiding  their  neighbors  of  that  faith,  by  giving 
thorn  information  of  this  kind.  A.  B.  G. 

Br.  H.  Bacon,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  Editor  of 
the  Ladies  Repository,  proposes  preparing  and  pnblisb- 
;ng  a  small  volume  for  the  peculiar  use  and  benefit  of 
the  afflicted  and  bereaved,  it  will  nndonbtedly  be  a 
good  book,  well  sailed  to  tlie  and  designed;  fbr  Br.  Ba¬ 
con  is  well  able  to  prepare  snch  a  one. 


benefit.  Having,  as  lie  supposes,  explained  this  matter  ||  another  to  its  list  of  exceptions  ;  for  as  yet  I  had  found 


nti.afactorily  to  you,  he  closes  by  giving  yon  a  lengthy 
piece  of  advice  and  instruction  about  the  nature  of  mo¬ 
ral  honesty,  and  wishing  lliaf  you  enjoyed  it  as  well  he 
does.  Ten  chances  to  one,  if,  befote  you  get  through 
the  letter,  yon  do  not  conclude  that  your  very  interest¬ 
ing  lecturer  is  troubled  with  absence  of  mind,  or  that 
he  is  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  inebriate  who  ! 


I  no  gratification  in  tills  letter.  At  last  after  reading  it  j 
I  three  times,  and  suffering  my  destructiveness  to  be- 
I  come  considerably  aroused,  I  bethought  me  of  a  method  j 
I  hy  which  I  could  innke  even  tliis  letter  add  to  my  grati-  i 
jification;  and  that  was  by  btiming  it.  I  held  it  in  my| 
hand  a  moment  enjoying  the  outward  qualities  of  my  ^ 
I  victim.  I  looked  at  the  superscription- the  postage ! 
fancied  that  every  body  staggered  but  iilaiself.  ||  was  paid;  I  tlionght  that  if  the  writer  bad  ever  once 

I  *»y  then,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  privilege  j|  rend  two  pages  in  the  latter  part  ol  his  spelling  book, 
of  peinsiiig  an  epistolary  correspondence  is  not  very  I;  his  letter  was  an  unjustifiable  evidence  of  his  careless- 
gratifying.  We  can  generalise  us  to  the  most  desirable  n  ness — if  not,  it  was  time  he  had;  1  tore  his  name  from 


religious  notices. 

There  will  be  preaching  next  Sunday,  by  Br.  A.  O. 
Warrkx,  in  McDonough  village. 

There  will  be  preaching  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
August,  by  Br.  Cook  in  Troy,  and  Br.  D.  J.  Mavdux. 
in  this.city— Br.  A.  O.  Wurrkx,  in  Baldwintville,  (bar 
mile8ea.«tofMcDoi!ontfhvillage— Br.  Grosm,  in  Bridge- 
water,  and  in  Winfield  at  5  P,  M. 

There  will  be  preaching  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Au¬ 
gust,  by  Br.  .A.  O.  WsRRBx.in  Pharsalia  West  Villan. 
near  Crain’s  tavern — Br.  Grosh,  in  I.,ee,  and  DmIb 
at  5  P.M. 


LETTERS  CONTAINING  REMITTANCES, 
Received  at  ibis  Office  since  the  publication  of  our  last  Nn 
P  M,  Carroll,  Tor  A  M  T — P  M,  Tioneata,  (Pa)  Far  M  II 
and  T  H— E  M,  Findlay  (O)— J  F  A,  Camoa— P  M,  St 
Charles,  (Ilia)  for  I  M  J — H  B,  Bentan. 
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•poetry. 


For  the  HafuiDe  end  Advocate. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  CALVARY. 

BT  MBS.  8.  BROVOHTON. 

Darkoess,  and  gloom,  and  terror, 

Have  shrouded  Palestine ; 

The  heavens  are  veil’d  in  sackcloth. 

The  son  forgets  to  shine  ; 

For  he.  the  loved  and  sinless  one 
Hangs  on  th’  accursed  tree. 

And  to  attest  his  Father's  love. 

Pours  out  his  life-blood  free. 

Tet  light  is  dawning  ’raid  that  gloom. 

To  gild  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

A  blank,  and  deathly  silence, 

Prevades  the  murky  air. 

The  sopg-birds  fold  their  pinions. 

The  wild  beasts  seek  the  lair. 

But  hark !  what  thrilling  accents 
Of  wailing  agony ! 

“  My  Father,  why,  my  Father 
Hast  thou  forsaken  me  t 

Why  in  this  dark,  this  dreadful  hour. 

Hast  thou  withdrawn  the  spirit's  power  T" 

Nature,  through  all  her  caverns. 

Responds  that  fearful  moan , 

The  adamantine  rocks  upheave. 

At  th’  earthquake’s  thunder-tone  ; 

The  towering  billows  lash  the  cliffs, 

Barth’s  deep  foundations  rend ; 

Dim  horror  broods  with  boding  w  ing , 

Heaven’s  lofty  arches  bend  ; 

And  an  unseen  hand  hath  rent  in  twain 
The  vail  of  Zion’s  holy  fane  I 

When  in  the  gloomy  garden 
Of  sad  Gethsemane, 

The  man  of  many  sorrows, 

In  anguish  bent  the  knee. 

Praying  the  mighty  Father, 

This  chalice  to  remove — 

^  The  bitter  seal  that  must  be  set, 

Mpon  his  deathless  love  ; 

Even  then,  his  spirit  joy’d  to  see 
The  dawning  light  of  Calvary. 

How  oft  the  weary  wanderer. 

Toil’d  o’er  J  udea's  hills  ; 

Pray’d  on  the  misty  mountains. 

And  by  the  crystal  rills. 

Spake  words  of  life  and  glory. 

To  the  henrtless  throng  around. 

While  scorn  and  cold  ingratitude. 

Mock’d  the  seraphic  sound. 

Wept  o’er  Jerusalem’s  dark  fall. 

And  mourn’d  the  godlike  spiiit’s  thrall ! 

He  saw  life’s  gloomy  valley. 

With  darkness  overspread. 

And  the  groveling  dupes  of  folly, 
la  sin's  hard  fettera  led, 

Aad  yearn’d  to  loose  the  captive , 

To  set  hope’s  prisoners  free. 

Pour  music  on  the  deaf,  deaf  car. 

And  give  the  blind  40  see, 

How  rich,  bow  radient  was  the  light, 

IjFhich  faith  could  shed  on  Time's  dark  night ! 

Wheaoorrow’s  whelming  billows  . 

Have  o’ or  my  sad  heart  roll’d. 

And  wrung  the  fainting  spirit 
With  anguish  deep,  untold ; 

When  wildly  on  my  pathway 
The  storm  cloud  fiercely  frown’d. 

And  the  spells  of  dark  enchanters. 

Ware  on  me  atrd  around, 

How  has  my  soul  leapt  up  to  see,^ 

The  Kght  that  beams  from  Calvary. 

O,  glorious,  glorious  splendor ! 

More  cheering  than  the  light. 

That  on  the  sandy  desert. 

Gleamed  through  the  live-long  night, 

Whoo  Israel's  trembling  footsteps,  « 

Bf  Phosaoh's  host  pursued, 


Sped  fainting  on  their  weary  way. 

Till  by  the  sea  they  stood. 

Whose  waters  roll’d  in  wonder  back. 

Where  Jacob's  God  mark’d  out  the  track. 

What  though  in  gloom  and  sorrow 
We  tread  life’s  thorny  waste  ! 

The  wild  and  pathless  mazes 
Of  time,  will  soon  be  past. 

Faith,  witb.her  dazzling  halo. 

Will  guide  us  safely  through,  - 
Till  o’er  the  rolling  Jordan, 

■We  gain  the  heavenly  view 
Of  the  light  that  through  sin's  clouds  has  beamed. 
Whose  rays  so  bright  on  Calvary  gleamed. 


I  any  hsrbi  in  it.’’  Ever  mutt  (he  lad,  haiU. 

I  slant  reader.  This  is  the  right  way  to  art 
should  read  all  sides,  and  see  if  any  Mod 
of  Na*areth.  By  so  doing  they  would  hav?l^  *•' 
dice.  Try  it  and  see.  Never  condemn  aw  ^ 
heard. — [SoutAem  Universalisl.'\  “TpctioBss. 


TERRIFIC  PREACHING. 

Many  preachers  appear  to  use  their  utmost  exertions 
to  frighten  their  hearers ;  and  in  tliis  way  they  become 
I  exceedingly  popular.  What  but  this  has  contributed  to 
I  the  fume  of  such  men  as  Burchard,  Finney,  and  the  like  7 
I  They  seem  to  suppose  that  all  hearers  are  like  the  man, 

I  who  desired  to  hear  such  preaching  as  would  make  him 
j  shrink  into  a  corner  ofihe  pew,  lest  Uie  devil  should  catch 
;  him,  and,  truly,  very  many  arc  of  this  class.  They  most 
I  highly  regard  those  who  excite  their  fears  most  violently. 

'  The  description  given  by  Seldek,  in  his”  Table  Talk,” 

I  is  true  to  the  life,  concerning  multitudes, 

I  “  If  the  physician  sees  you  eat  any  thing  that  is  not 
i  good  for  your  body,  to  keep  you  from  it  he  cries  ’tis  poi- 
sou  ;  if  the  divine  secs  you  do  any  thing  that  is  hurtful 
!  for  your  soul,  to  keep  you  from  it  he  cries  you  are 
.  damned. 

I  “  To  preach  long,  and  damnation,  is  the  way  to  be 
:  cried  up.  We  love  a  man  that  damns  us,  and  we  run 
j  after  him  again  to  save  us.  If  a  man  had  a  sore  leg,  and 
I  ho  should  go  to  an  honest  judicious  cbiritrgeon,  and  he 
should  only  bid  him  to  keep  it  warm,  and  anoint  with 
I  such  an  oil  well  known,  that  would  do  the  cure,  haply 
he  would  not  much  regard  him,  liecaiisc  he  knows  the 
I  medicine  beforqhaiid  an  ordinary  medicine.  But  if  he 
should  go  to  a  surgeon  that  should  tell  him,  your  leg  will 
I  gangrene  within  three  days,  and  it  must  be  cut  off,  and 
.  you  will  die  uuless  you  do  something  that  I  could  tell 
you,  what  listening  there  would  be  to  this  man !  Oh, 
'  fur  the  Lord’s  sake,  tell  me  what  tliis  is,  I  will  give  you 
1  any  content  for  your  pains.” 

*  The  application  is  so  perfectly  obvious,  that  it  needs 
j  iio  cummeut.  How  despicable  is  the  conduct  of  those 
who  would  frighten  others  out  of  their  senses,  merely 
I  to  be  ”  cried  up  to”  as  powerful  preachers. 
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Fower  or  lanosTRY.-It  ••  a  beautiful  e,p^ ^ 
a  Chinese  eage,  that,  by  tune  and  indiisirv  a^^*^ 
tree  becomes  a  silk  shawl.  If  the  .‘bllow^ 
it  be  correct,  it  affords  a  still  more  striking  proof 
humatr  Ingenultv  c.m  accomplish.  In  il,e  mannfc^ 
of  steel,  an  arltcle  nia  v  be  raised  from  one  hsE'* 
to  thrrly  five  thousand  guineas !  A  pound  of  crrrJ^ 
cost  one  hall  penny;  rt  is  concerted  into  steel 
is  made  into  wwteh  springs,  every  one  of  whU 
for  half  a  guitrea,  and  weighs  only  the  lOili  ofim' 
after  deducting  for  w.-iste  there  are  in  a  pound  weiSa  ? ' 
000  grains.  It  therefore  aft'ords  steel  for  70  000  Vat  ii 
springs  the  value  of  which,  at  half  a  guinea  each  Utr 
ty  five  thousand  gu  ineas. 

Select  Srwterces.— Prosperity  is  notajmtaMi, 
adversity  is  the  only  balance  to  weigh  friends 
gion  18  the  best  armor;  but  the  worst  cloak  Life 
ality  is  not  in  giving  largely,  but  giving  wisely. 
who  makes  an  idol  of  hi.s  interest,  will  make  a  mm* 
of  his  own  integrity. 


Pliny  says  “Nature  has  some  flowers  for  pleasure 
these  last  hut  for  one  day.  She  has  trees  for  iim, 
last  for  years,  as  if  she  intended  to  intimate,  thatwhii. 
ever  is  splendid  passes  away,  and  soon  loses  iu  lustre  ’’ 


Mr.  Holmes. — The  following  anecdote  is  selected  and 
communicated  by  u  boy  12  years  old.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  lad  will  ever  remember  and  improve  the  precept  it 
is  intended  to  inculcate,  namely,  a  temper  thoroughly 
imbued  wiih^ood  nature  and  patience  on  all  occasions. 
He  will  find  such  a  temper  to  be  of  incalculable  service 
to  him  as  he  advances  in  the  thorny  road  of  life.  Very 
'  probably  some  wires  and  misses  w’ould  do  well  to  take 

I  a  lesson  from  it ;  and  finally,  we  all  would  do  well  occa¬ 

sionally  to  think  of  Dame  Grundy’s  great  good  nature 
and  heed  it.  Maine  Farmer.'] 

GOOD  NATURE. 

Dame  Grundy  was  the  most  good  natiired  woman 
alive.  Come  what  would,  every  tiling  was  right,  noth¬ 
ing  wrong.  One  day  Farmer  Grundy  told  a  neiglibor 
I'  that  he  believed  his  wife  was  one  of  the  most  even  tem- 
j  pered  women  in  the  world,  for  he  never  saw  her  cross 
in  liis  life,  and  that  for  once  he  should  like  to  see  her  so. 
I'  “  Welt”  said  his  neighbor,  “  go  into  the  woods,  and 
‘  bring  home  a  load  of  the  crookedest  wood  you  can  find 
j  if  it  doiit  make  her  cross  nothing  will.”  Accordingly 

II  to  try  the  experiment  he  teamed  home  a  load  of  wood 
I  every  way  calculated  to  make  a  woman  fret.  For  weeks 
•  or  more  she  used  the  wood  copiously,  but  nota  word  of 

complaint  escaped  her  lips.  So  one  day  the  husband 
!'  ventured  to  iniiuire  of  her  how  she  liked  the  wood. 
'1  “  Oh,  'tis  beautiftil  wood,”  said  she,  “I  wish  you’d  get 
I  another  load,  for  it  lays  round  tkepo  eomplelriy." 


DEATHS. 

In  Lafayeiie,  May  6ih,  Mr  Daniel  Coi.k,  aged  83  jdr, 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  the  Slate  of 
Island — was  a  soldier  in  the  armies  of  ihe  Reroluiion,  uid 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Connexion.  In  die 
providence  of  God  he  was  led  in  embrace  a  more  lifenl 
and  enlarged  system  of  failh.  He  acted  up.m  its  priociplei 
and  died,  rejoicing  in  Its  triumphs. — Sermon  on  the  occuini 
by  the  writer.  Also— In  Jamesville,  Onondaga  coumr,  N. 
Y.  May  9lh  Silas  Run,  aged  G1  years.  The  dereiied 
was  born  in  the  Stale  of  Connecticut — was,  for  many  niii 
previous  to  his  death,  a  resident  of  this  Slate ;  and  alih^ 
a^member  of  no  society  or  church,  still  cherished  themti 
menis  of  Universalism  in  his  soul.  He  lived  the  life,  nd 
died  the  dealli  of  a  Clirjslian.  May  God  console  all  who 
have  been  called  to  mourn  by  liiese  (Tl.spensiiUoni  of  h'a 
providence,  through  the  power  of  his  faith.  AC.  B. 

In  Antwerp,  Jefferson  county,  July  18th,  after  1  diitrti 
sing  sickness  of  one  week  which  he  bore  with  unnauilpi. 
tience,  Joseph,  son  of  Benja.niu  and  Lucinda  Cook,  a|e<l 
10  ycara  and  G  months.  He  was  an  amiable,  inieUigcm, 
promising  child  ;  of  course  the  loss  is  most  severely  lOic. 
ting.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  19ih  in  the  Metfe. 
dist  Chapel,  where  a  very  numerous  congregatioir  of  rels 
tive8,kind  neighbors  and  sympathising  friends,  nunlfetled 
their  interest  in  the  scene  wliile  the  writer  atiempied  to 
point  them  to  the  superintcniling  powei  and  goodneuofosc 
Heavenly  Father,  from  Job  i :  2l8t.  A  Wood. 

In  Albion,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y,  July  IGth.  Witm 
Rijnciman,  aged  SS  years,  2  iriQnihs  and  1C  days.  Howu 
cut  down  by  tlie  unsparing  destroyer — consumption,  in  ife 
midst  of  youth  and  usefulness.  He  possessed  a  vary  inm. 
blq  character,  and  a  warm  attachment  for  his  fiinxM.  Ht 
died  as  he  lived,  a  believer  in  the  final  emancipation  of  ill 
intelligent  beings  from  sin  and  all  its  consequences.  Hit 
zeal  was  exhibited  in  a  manly  and  dignified  delenceoftki 
sentiments  he  avowed  and  cherished.  He  has  left  1  nur 
and  dear  companion,  a  sinall  babe,  and  aged  father  ini 
mother,  four  sisters  and  two  brothers,  and  other  dar  reW 
tivea;  but  they  do  not  mourn  as  those  without  hope.  Miy 
the  Lord  sustain  tlie  bereaved  and  comfort  them  under  ife 
sudden  stroke  of  divine  providence,  and  adminisier  in® 
them  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  A  large  c» 
course  of  sympathising  friends  and  mournera  convened  a 
the  Mellnxlist  Episcopal  church  on  the  Hth  insl,  to  [ay 
their  last  tribute  of  respect.  Sermon  delivered  by  B*v. 
Mr.  Fuli.er,  Methodist.  J.  G.  Bwwi. 
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VERY  GOOD 
A  Uiiiversalist  of  C 


I  A  Uiiiversalist  of  C - ,  used  to  lend  bis  pa- 

,  per  to  Mr.  F - ,  (a  Methodist,  and  liberal  minded 

I  withal,)  who  one  day  left  the  paper  at  home,  and  his 

daughter,  Miss  A - ,(a  strict  Methodist,)  happened  in, 

and  seeing  the  paper  on  tho  table,  look  it  up  and  fin- 
I  ding  it  very  interesting,  read  it  for  some  time  before  her 
I  father  came  in.  She  says  to  him,  “  Papa,  you  have  a 
j  good  Univeraalist  paper  here,  where  aid  you  get  it  7" 
.  He  said  “  it  was  neighbor  A-  ’a.*  She  replied, 
I  “  Why  papafTt  is  a  Universalist  paper,  and  I  do  not  see 
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